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PATRONAGES 


RECONSIDER'D: 


Wherein an acai Manuſcript, intituled, , "nl 
Wye Caſe of Patronages, is vindicated from the 1 
Miſtakes and Miſrepreſentations of a Pame* Wl 
 phlet, intituled, The Right of Patronages con- | 
ſidered, &c. 
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The CASE of PATRONAGES vin- 
dicated from the Miſtakes and 
Miſrepreſentations of a Pamph- 
let, entituled, The Right of Pa- 
tronages wa aka &c. togethet 
with e. 6 | 
that Performance. 


UR bleſſed Saviour gives a wiſe 
and neceflary Caution to his 
FIS Difciples, Zo remper the Mis 
aon of the Serpent with the 

Innotence of the Dove 5 which 


ſeems to require a peculiar Re- 
ee rurd at this Time, when thoſs 
" — chat fly high in their Profeſffi- 
—— ons of reſpect to his ſpiritual 
VA WOT ONS ESA © Kingdom, are inverting his 
Precepts; when Words uttered. in Pulpit by à grave 
and worthy Miniſter, (4) Expreſſions drop'd in Judi. 
catory by one of the greateſt Ornaments of the Com- 
mon Wealth, (Z) and Supporters of our happy Conſtitu- 
tion under divine Care; and private Sentiments of one 
Friend communicated to another in a Miſſive, (c) are 
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(4) Kight ot Patronage, Page 19. (6) Page 22. („ 
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ſnatch'd-up fſurreptitiouſly and publiſh'd in Print, 
without the Knowledge or Conſent of the Author; 
and to colour this extraordinary Management, it 
muſt be givenjout in the Title Page, (how juftly this 
is alledged the Author may conſult with one Witneſs 
that is equal to a Thouſand) that this Writ was in- 1 
duſtriouſſy handed about, c. e f 
The Truth is, the Caſe of Patronages, drawn from 
the Conduct of the Church of Scotland, and the Opi - 
pinions of theſe reform'd Doctore, (4) that have brought 
the Patron'e Right as low as Reaſon could bear them 
out, was addreſs d to a Friend by Way of private Miſ- 
five, which being communicated to another, the Au- 
| thbor of this Pamphlet, or ſome of his Confederates, 
got a Sight of it, and without any Allowance, took a 
py of it; and by theſe, if by any, it was induſtrionſ- 
ly handed about; neither the Author nor any of his 
Friends having an authentick Copy till the publiſhing 
of the Conſiderer's Pamphlet oblig'd them to recall 
the Original. EE Sed ad 
I ſhall therefore, from a Regard to the Caſe Wri- 
ter, I. Give an authentick Copy of the Caſe entire, 
-which that, Author of the Confiderations upon it has 
aken to Pieces. II. Shall examine that Author's 
- Jonfiderations of it. III. Shall make Remarks upon the 
ther Parts of that Author's: Performance, ſo far as 
bey do not occur in the Defence of the Caſe; particu- | C 
urly his Account of, Patronages, and Arguments a- . 
zainſt them, and his Anſwers to Objections, and ſhall 


: | make theſe the Subjects of ſo many Chapters; and for x 
'the greater Perſpicuity, ſub divide them into fo many þ 
different Sections. Ni OE TT 8 
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3 „ 1p 
Ve Caſe of Patronages ſtated. 


1. I- is not denied, but that Patronages have been 
groſly abuſed, and if exercis'd pleno jure, as 


ſometimes they have been, they are, [as Beza calls 
them] Satanical, and an unlawful Uſurpation on the 


Chriſtian Rights of the Church, and Liberties of 


Mankind. 


2. It is not diſputed, but that a Chriſtian reform'd 


Church, may, and ought, in a dutiful Way, 2 to 
the civil Powers for Redreſs of any Grievance ſuſtai 
by the Laws eftabliſhing Patronages, and even make 


prefiing Inftances to have that Law abrogated. 
= © 


he only Octafion of Miſtakes amongft us at 
preſent, I take to be this Queſtion, Whethe ona- 


| fler as now limited, by. the vigour of our church con- 


itution, eſtabliſhed by the civil laws, is ſo ſinful and 
unlawful an uſurpation on this church, as that we 
ought not, or cannot in conſcience peaceably tolerate or 
quietly ſubmit to the exerciſe of them by particular 
8 till ſuch time as the legiſlature be pleas'd upon 

ue application to caſe us of them? I maintain the 
negative, 0/2. That they are not intolerable in this 


3 


ſenſe, - or abſolutely unlawful. | 3 

1. Becauſe the patron's power, as now limited and 
commonly exerciſed, is not privative but cumulative 
the preſentation only ſecures the Title in a legal way 


to the perſon elected by the people, approven and 


- received by the church. . 
2. All controverſies with reſpect to ſettlements 


wherein patrons are concern'd, are finally determin'd 
by the General Afembly of this church: Nor in fact 
fince the reſtoring and limiting of patrons by the late 
acts of parliament, has ever any preſentation taken 
effect contrary to the determinations of the church. 
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3. The ſoundeſt reform'd divines allow tronage 


to be a tolerable grievance, particularly Yoerzus in 
his eccleſiaſtical polity: Tho he aſſerts, Ju Patronatus 


Illicitum in foro poli, yet maintains, Ejuſdem toleran- 


tiam tangnam male neceſſarii, ubs abſq; Rezpublice 5 


aut Eccleſie ſublatione, aut graviſjema concuſſione, toll 


nog poteſt, eſe juſtam & licitam in foro poli ſeu con- 


ſcientiæ. Part. 2. Lib. z. Tyact. 2. Cap. 9. And in 


that ſame chapter denies a charge that he had taught 
Jus patronatus quale obtinet in hac noſtra proviucia 


nulla ratione licitum wel tolerandum ee ; and ſays he 
had expreſly taught the contrary, and join'd with others 
in the ſynod of Dort 1619, in admitting this clauſe to 
be inſert in their acts, Salvo cuiq; jure Parronarus. 
4. The reform'd churches have never declar'd the 
Iimited exerciſe of this power ſo unlawful as to be in- 
tolerable, but have by their practice fignified the con- 
trary; that however grievous, yet it might be tolerated”: 


For inſtance, the foreſaid fynod of Dort admit the uſe 


of this power with ſome limitations, tho fewer than 


what this church at preſent enjoys, there heing no 
room left for the free voices of the people free fr | 


the limitations obtain d by that church! and ir 
they enjoy d no ſuch privilege, as the ſame Voetius 


LH CS » 


tells us in the forecited place, when arguing againſt 
the modern Patrons from ancient authors, he. adds, 
Notandum autem hos authores, Patrones hodzernis 
& Ppretenſo fatronatus exercitio directe apponi. 
Hi enim eccleſias & presbyteria ab omni elections ex- 
gludi volunt, & tantum claſſibus a ſe electum, exami- 
nandum & conformandum imponunt & committunt; 
which diſcovers what kind of patronage that Ilearne 
man was diſputing againſt, 25d what power that re- 


form'd church was fain to tolerate ; and at the ſame 


time ſhews the vaſt difference betwixt them and us 
at preſenr, as to the power allowed to patrons. Seeing 
our. conſtitution confirm'd by divine and humane lays. 
does allow the people the free Exerciſe of their chei- 
ſtian rights, in giving their voices at the election of a 
ST” mini- 
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CEL. 
| miniſter, from which no patron can jullly preclude | 
them; or if they ſhould claim it, the church woul, 
. not gratify them. aa nate") en 
Again, As to the Chuteh of Sorland, they have 
never yet declared the Exerciſe of Patronage jntole- 
rable, when exerciſed in a more rigorous Manet 
than at preſent. In the Book of Policy conclude 
1581, it is indeed aſſerted, That the Order of Electi. 
on crav'd by God's Word cannot ſtand with: Patro- 
* nages uſed in the Pope 's Kirk.“ But as tis plain, that 
Uſe of Patronages was very unlawful, ſo it ap „ 
the Exerciſe of it in the Church of 'Scorlang at that 
Time was very rigorous, the Candidates having been 
' Intruded (as is pretty clear from that Article and the 
preceeding) without lawful Election, or fo much 2s 
the Aſſent of the People: And how burdenſome this 
- | - Patronage Power was to the Church then and; long 
before, will appear by Be Me many Attempts | 
of our Reformers to recover the Freedom of Election, 
Examination and Admiſſion. And inthe Tear 1571, 
it is one of the Articles preſented to the Regent and 
Council, which ſhews they wanted it. In the Fear 
1581, the pry tink: the Aſſembly's Advice as to 
re 


the-Form of tation, having reſolved that laick 1 
Patronages ſhould remain whole. The Aſſembly ip | 
their Anſwer, without any hard Names toPatronages, = 1 


crave only a Reformation ſo far as that they may bo 9 
Lo rede e Presbyteries; as Mr galger mend, be Friend #1 
; of Patrons, informs ys. The fill the foreſaid Article = 
againſt, Fatronages is Sound among Heads. of Re- 7 
zation craved in the faid Book of Policy, yet the 1 


1 . not judge the Tome. intolerable | or, able- f 
Jutely, unlawful, nor attempt by their own. Authoricly - | 
to. Make off the Yoke;z. for in the Aſſembly 1688, j 
They promiſe to touch nothing ſo far, as belonged to ay 

the civilrower: And yet how grievous this Power ſeem 

to have been as to its jrigorous Exerciſe, appears from 

che Petition by the Aſſembly that ſame; Year, direct- 
ed to the King and Nobility conveened at 3 
| | | CW. 


2 
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J 
ſhewing that Benefices were giv abſolute Power 
to 3 Perſons i W 50 Gees of the Mi- 
niſtry without the Kirk's Admiſſion; and when a fa- 
vourable Change of the State Miniſtry fell out that 
fame Year for the Church, ſo that the enen Aſſem- 
bly had as much Freedom and Encouragement as 

they could wiſh, among the Articles preſented to 
'the King and Council, the only Reformation they 
think fit to crave with Reſpect toPatronages, is, That 
<« Preſentations toBenefices be directed to the Presbyte- 
 <xjes of the Bounds where the Benefice lieth, that b 
«them after due Trial the qualified Perſon may be ad- 
© mitted. Tem, That no Preſentation be given to any 
© Man with a Blank therewith to make Merchandize, 
©Q and ſearch who will offer moſt; but ſuch ſhall be moſt 
c regarded as by Presbyteries or Univerſities are recom- 
©* mended to his Majeſty or LaickPatrons.” Which by 
the Way explains ſome Paſſages of our firſt Reform- 
ers, and accounts for their high Language againſt Pa- 
*tronages; and particularly aPaſſage of ZBeza, quoted by 
the Author of Alrare Damaſcenum, by Voetius, by 
Park, and almoſt all that have written. on that Sub- 
ject, aſſerting, Toram Preſentationum pleni juris pa- 
rronatur collationum, reſignationum alibram Hu- 
Jusmodi ſcelerum, nundinationem a Satana prufectam 
ee. In the General Aſſembly 1586, it is concluded 
lawful to the General Aſſembly to admit a Paſtor pre- 
ſented bythe King's hr, wot In the Aſſembly 1590, ff 
it is ordained that all Preſentations be directed in Time 
coming tothe Presbytery where the Benefice lieth'; and 
in 1 592, when the Government of the Church and her 
Privileges were, ratified by Act of Parliament, all Preſen- 
tations to Benefices are ordained to be directed to particu 
lar Presbyteries, with this Proviſo, That the Presb yteries 
* be bound and aſtricted to receive and admit whatſom- 
4 ever qualified Miniſter, preſented by his Majeſty and 
TLaick Patrons? Which Act, notwithſtanding of this 
i rritant Clauſe, was well accepted by the General Aſſem- 
bly 1593, which would not have been, had they 
. 7 is ET x PS Wag . i 'S judge : 


af 


judged Patronages intolerable and ſinful, even as theti 


exerciſed in a Way far different from what they are 
conclude, That if this 
and other Reformed Churches have tolerated a more 
rigorous Uſe of Patronages; without pronouncing. it fin - 


at preſent. . From whence 


ful and unlawful to ſubmit to them, when impos d b ö | 


civil Authority, much more ought we now to do ſo 
when this Power is limited, and our Diſcipline eftas 
bliſhed. Had theſe worthy Confeſſors, who gave ſuch 


open Teſtimony againſt the Abuſes of their Time 


Judged it ſinful to ſubmit to the Patronage Right, 
we ſhould have heard more of their ſuffering for te- 
ſtifying againſt it, than of their yielding to it, or even 
petitioning for Removal of it, than We meet with in 
our Hiſtory, from the Year 1567, that tis enacted in 
Parliament, that Laick Patrons preſent qualified Per- 
ſons, to the Year - 1592, that the Liberties. of the 
Chutch were ratified, and yet the Patronages not abo- 
liſhed. In all which Time we find no other Com- 


plaints but of the Abuſe of Patrona 
Perſons. 


Jure Collations of inhabjle 


ges by the Plend \ 


5. As in Effect the Church of Scotland has always 
fince the Reformation ſubmitted to this Power, except 
for about the Space of Thirty three Years, that the 
civilAuthority thought fit to relieve her; ſo now, that 
the ſame Authority thinks fit to impoſe Patronages 

nder Boater Limitations than. ever 


Z hurc 


does not judge it expedient to forfeit the 
tection of the Laws by ſtrugling againſt them. 
fo far is this Church at preſent from judging them ab- 


eretofore, the 


1 


ſolute ly finful and intolerable, that ſhe takes the be- 
nefit of that ſame right when the patron is ſo kind as 


to let it devolve upon ber, and 8 fanguam 
devoluto; for were it an unlawtul 


could not be made lawful by 
or if it were unlawful to ſu 


more unlawful to exerciſe 1 


nance to that authority that e 


till the fix months elapſe, { the moſt ſenſible part of the 


power in it ſelf, it 
transferring 1t to anoth ery 


17 
f. it 


bmit to it, it would be 


yea to give any counte- 


abliſhed it, by delaying 
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vided a Reſpect be 


(682) 


grievance to wait for ev power of 


but that the intrinſiek of the church in 2 
cris is fill the ſame, and ean ſuffer no limitations by 
humane authority, and conſequently ſhe” has power 
to eftabliſh a paſtoral relation within three months as 


well as ſix 3 but the law making a N neceſ- 


fary, either by the laick patron, if he uſe his power, 

or by the presbytery, if ke allow it to fall into e 
hands; therefore church judicatories find it conve- 
nient to delay the exeroiſe of their intrinſick power, 
Dis. of eſtabliſhing a —_ relation, till they can 
have that other extrin 


peradded, of making the legal proviſion eſſential. 


Corrollaries from what 15 proven. 


I. It is not ſinful, ſcandalous or unlawful to accept 
a preſentation. 


II. The circumſtances of time, 22. whether be- | 


fore or after wag, © inclinations. is indifferent, pro- 


and concurrence of the church. 

III. The patron's nomination, recommendation or 
preſentation ſhould at leaſt be ſo far regarded, as that 
his preſentee, if unexceptionable, have accels to 
"ll a candidate with others, (if the church or peo- 
go name any) for the ſuffrages of the People at a 

ee election. 


IV. The church judicatories cannot be teſtrifted a: 


to time by the patron; „ he concur, they might in 
prudence proceed to ie Bp within the fix, months, 
fince the ſacred rights are in their own hand, ahd- the 


legal title is ſecured by 'the 'patron ; and as a delay in 


ſach caſe gives jealouſy to the civil 1— ( ſo it pro- 
tracts the vacancy of a pariſh unnecefſarily that m Ae 


de ſooner ſupplied, and that without weakning the 


patron's right if duly intimated. 


V. There is no ground to conclude that s. patrons 


preſentation can found a 1 relation. 
CHAP. 


| which | 
gives Riſè to the grienance. It tant 2 refuſed, 


or civil power or right ſu- 


ad to the choice of the people 


* 
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„ N Uh 
|  Wherein the Conſiderer of the ca ſe is conſidered. 
SECT. I. State of the Queſtion. | 
7] He Conſiderer has wanted vothing more than con- 


tradiction, when he fell upon this harmleſs ſtate 
of the caſe, that carries it as bigh Peine the uſur- 


pations of patrons as ever any, writer of credit has done, 


nor could the author have expected to be outdone by 
any in reducing the patron's right, but by the coun- 
cil of Trent, which a famous lawyer * accuſes of tak- 
ing away the right of lay patrons, and giving ecclefi- 
aſtical Judges the cognizance of them. But he ſtood 
in need of an adverſary.  - _ © © 
The firſt quarrel with the Caſe one would think 
might have been eaſily accommodated, 922. *That 
** Patronages Plenogure are ſatanical.” He plants ſeveral 
batteries againſt this diſtinction; he calls it a fright- 
ful one, (a) an ens rationzs, and at laſt will transform 
this monſter into io jure (Y) to which if he add the 
word which he has not quarrelled, the ſentence will 
run thus, Patronages nullo jure are ſatanical. g 
But he would fain know the meaning of it, ſince 
by the canons, patrons could not eſtabliſh a paſtoral 
relation by their own authority, To which I anſwer, 
1720, That patrons could break the canons as well 
as other Men; and our Author proves it in his 
very firſt remark, that uſurping patrons might miſtake 
their power, that is, the power allow'd them by the 


canon- law, which if 15 did, and by their abſolute 


B 2 2 


— * a 


authority preſent, they acted pleno jure, And if this be 
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* Cha. du Moulin. 
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” a Non en, or even tho' he ſhould call it Nonfenfe, the 
author of the caſe is not to blame, ſince every one 
| knows that uſe determines the ſignifications of terms. 


et him for his inſtruction enquire at ſome old fa- 
ſhion'd presbyterians the meaning of theſe frightful 
words, 922. Beza, (c) the author of Alrare Damaſce- 
num, (d) and Voerzus, (e) The deviſer of the conſtant 


Plat (F), who explains it by © collation of benefices 


* to perſons no-ways qualified, contrary to the good 
te intention of the laws ;” as Mr. Calderawood relates 


in his hiſtory of the Year 1596. The manifeſto of 


the well affected nobility recorded by the ſame author 
in the 1582 (C), complains of it as an abuſe, that Be- 
© nefices were dispos'd to perſons unworthy and unqua- 
* lified pleno jure, and by abſolute pewer, without 


* examination or admiſſion of the Kirk, againſt the 


„Laws, Oc. But what if a General Aſſembly fall 
into this blunder ? and a very grave and worthy Af- 


| ſembly too, that met at Sr. Andrews, April 24th 1582, 


( Among the grievances repreſented to King Fames 
the ſixth, this is one, © That benefices were given 


pleno jure.” And the very next Aﬀembly which met 


in June renew the addreſs and explain it thus (2), Be- 


 & nefices are may, abſolute power to unworthy. 
e perſons,” £ Now le 


t our conſiderer ask at theſe 
learned Men and grave Aſſemblies, in which Mr. 
Andrew Melvi] had a good deal to ſay, what they 


meant to addreſs againſt a noh ens? A thing rarely 


practis'd by a General Aſſembly, whatever may be 


done by inferior courts. I hope this will ſatisfy the 


molt of his queries, and alſo make way tor ſupporting 


another of the caſe-writers eraſtian tenets, v7. That 
patrons did at ſome times exerciſe their rights more 
. rigorouſly than at this day, and that the church com- 
plain'd more of the abuſes of this power than of the 


power itlell The act 10. Haze ſet us on the fogting 


on” — — — — 


(c) Conf, ch. 35. (d) ce.) Par. Z. 3. (f) Cad. 


bid. p. 127 


. 6. 
770 pag. 329. 40 wid. Pag, 131. (b) Sid, 2. 123. (7) | 


| 


E : 
of 1592, and that reſpects 1567; ſo that what was 
Plenum jus then, being contrary to ſtanding laws, as 
we ſee they have deſcrib'd it, muſt be ſo fill; and if, 
as the Author ſays, (-) The Forms of Preſentations 
import any ſuch abſolute power,” they muſt be very 
_ Informal. But this is a great miſtake, for they bear 
—_ to trial and admiſsion, the want of which we 
find to have been complain'd of by our grave Aſſem- 
blies in their frightful diſtinctionmn. 
The fourth remark, (J) is a very ſmall quarrel or 
poor criticiſm. He thinks chriſtian rights, as diſtin- - 
guiſh'd from liberties of mankind, or the natural 
rights of humane ſociety, no proper way of expreſſing 
the things. But the caſe-writer was not ſure to have 
eſcaped cenſure, altho* he had conſulted our intelligent 
author, and us'd his words, 922. The rights of a chri- 
| Rian church; for could not our author have alledg'd, 
the caſe-writer had infinuated, that ſome other church 
than the chriſtian church had rights indiſpenſible, and 
gccus'd him of paganiſm; or had he uſed the common 
diſtinction of men and chriſtians, would not our au- 
thor perhaps have aſſaulted him with his'gua's, as 
infinuating a difference betwjxt ſome chriſtians and 
rational creatures, ſuch as men are generally reputed 


o be. | 
f The fifth conſideration (m) is ſomewhat obſcure. 
I take it to import this difficulty, That a ſociety can 
have no liberties, unleſs they ba all they think 
belong to them. He goes upon ſome miſtakes. 
1. That a miniſter has as a natural title to a modified 
legal ſtipend, as a ſociety have to ele& a miniſter; 
* And indeed had he proven tithes to be of natural 
right, he would have been pretty far in the proof 
25 this, becauſe every miniſter could extract his de- 
creet of plat out of his bible. 2. His other miſ- 
take is more dangerous, 2. That it does little mo 
. N At 


cb R. p. p. 27. () Ibid. (a) Ibid rp. 17: * 
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fit 5 ſociety to maintain their right in the choice of 


a miniſter, if the patron can with hold the living: 


For, iff, The right of the people to give a living 
to the miniſter, is much older, and better founded 
than the patron's uſurped title; therefore let him 
keep his living to himſelf, and the people will not 
profit the leſs in ſpirituals that they ſupply their 
miniſter in temporals, according to the natural right. 
zdly, But why ſhuuld a miniſter be deprived of 
this natural right by a patron? The anſwer is 
obvious, Becauſe he hath not a natural power to 
recover it, but by intervention of human laws eſta- 
bliſhing the way of enjoying this natural right, up- 
on certain conditions, one of which may be, That 
he accept a preſentation, and another, That he ob- 
tain a decreet of plat ; which conditions he is at 
freedom to ſubmit to or not: And this is an 1n- 
ſtituted right, which is generally thought very con- 
venient to be ſuperadded to the natural charger, 
leſt the characters of the latter appear fo dim to ou 


modern canoniſts, as that a charge of horning do 


not enſue upon it. + IO 

He comes next to confider the ſecond, conceſſion 
of the caſe (u), 222. © That a reformed church may 
“ei dutifully apply for redreſs of grievances, Ec.” 
And I cannot imagine what he intends by. confider- 
ing this, unleſs it be to confirm it by the inſtances 
of our aſſemblies 1711 and 12. But he'll find a 
contradiftion to this conceſſion very ſoon (o), which 
we ſhall refer to its proper place; only becauſe he 


propoſes ſome queries here (how pertinent to the 
purpoſe I ſhall not determine) I ſhall give a direct 


anſwer. 1. He asks, If the act rome Anne be in the 
caſe - writer's opinion a grievance? I anſwer, That 
having lately ſeen and asked at him; he ſays, He 
thinks it is; but no greater than in 1552 and 1567, 


when 


— * — — — 


(2) Right of patronage, p. 28. (0) Page 52. 
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IT 1 


when the church was no more Eraſti an than the 


queriſt; yet thought it not ſo intolerable a grievance, 
as to renounce the benefit of her legal eftabliſh- 


ment rather that ſubmit ; not by ſuch paſſive obliga- 
tions, as our author, but in as active a manner as 
at this day, as I hope to make appear in its own 


time. 2. The inſtances of 1711 and 12, ſerve to 
confirm the caſe, that though theſe 1 . aſſemblies 


did think patronage a grievance, and made in a du- 


tiful way humble remonſtrances againſt them, yet 


they ſubmitted to them. 3. What he aſſerts, That 
the act 1omo Anne gives more power to the pa- 


trons than any act ſince the Reformation (he might 


have ſaid fince the Creation as well) might make 
a better figure among the errata at the cloſe of 
his performance than any where elſe, © becauſe it al- 
lows the patrons more power than they either have, 


or have claimed by any ſtatute, or than any of his 


modern diſputants think fit to grant. I have al- 
ready hinted, that the act 10m Anne ſets us juſt 


where we ſtood in 1592; and though it were, as he 


ſays, is not that act limited by act 1719, howe- 
ver ill improven, as he alleges? He might as well 
have told us, that the act romo Anne is more illi- 
mited than that of the third Lateran council, un- 
der Pope Alexander III. which, though it made 


many ftri&t decrees againſt the poor Aigenſes, did 


not forget alſo to, limit the patrons to preſent 
within fix months, elſe his. right to devolve, So. 
The next thing conſidered is the Rate of the que- 
ſtion (), which he thinks a very odd one, and 
et a great many will think his remarks no.leſs odd. 
He endeavours to perplex the caſe with. 4 great 
many odd and out of, the way queries. As x. If pa- 
tronages are not eftablijked by civil laws, without 
any regard to our conſtitution? I anſiyer, No; elſe. 
, the 
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the patron joke preſent the kirk-officer to the 
miniſter's living; and refers to his own ge | 
for proof (9), where he cites the act 1567, expreſ; 


ly limitting the patrons to our conſtitution, an 
tells us, that the ſubſequent acts (conſequently acts 
1592) were founded on, and regulated by this act: 


But he goes ſtill forward in his miſtake, that the 
atrons are leſs limited now than ever; and that 
the act reſtoring them has no reference to any for- 


mer acts or limitations, for which they owe him 


more thanks than to theſe Eraſtian diſputants he 
pretends to oppoſe. 2. He asks, If the church has 


a ſuperintendency over the parliament, to reſtrict 
their acts? I anſwer, That though this was not 
the proper office of ſuperintendents, to reſtrict ſuch 


adts, yet that the church claims no ſuch power, 


but the parliament has reſtricted their own acts, 
and left the church to make her own canons. 'The 


third queſtion is anſwered by the former, 'The fourth 


is odd enough, How is the vigour of our conſtituti- 


c on eſtabliſhed by the civil laws, as to have 4 


40 right of limiting acts of parliament?” I anſwer, 
I. 


hat our church · conſtitution is confirmed by civil 


laws. He tells us himſelf (7), in theſe angry words, 


* J would fain know if the church of Scotland is 
4 not to depend on the publick faith pledged in 
© that article of the union ſecuring our eſtabliſh- 
% ment.” 2. That though ſhe does not pretend to 
bind the parliament by her limitations, yet the 


civil authority reſpects her canons, and ſecures her 


conſtitutions ; in ſo far, befides many other conſide - 


rations, that by an act of parliament never yet re- 


pealed, ſhe has the final decifion of all appeals of 

patrons in her own hands. And, to borrow a ſen- 

'tence from our author in that angry paragraph, 

Now let the king, his parliament, and loving, _; 
| : „ 


* 


| (4) page 8, 9. (r) page 22, 
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1 | 
jects judge; if our author's principles have not 4 
* tendenecy to create jealoufics, as if all out privileges 
«© were to be explained away.“ I wiſh the aythos 
may remember the act concerning leafing-making, 
quoted by himſelf (/, and that he may not forget 
his promiſe; never to tum Jacobite. He goes on 
to anſwer himſelf; by ſhewing us the regard the 
parliament had to our conſtitution anno 1719, but 
will not allow the limitations in that act to bo 
of any. uſe upon the caſe-yriter's principles. But 
he is ſo far miſtaken, that the caſe-writer, I'm told, 
has enjoyed the benefit of that act, in accepting 
a preſentation from a reverend predbyrety acting u- 

re devoluto. And although he never had a pre- 
| ſentation from a laick patron, yet, upon certain con- 

ditions required by our conſtitution, and fuch as a 
free election, the trial and judgment of the church; 
he does not think it a fin to accept of one from a 


Jaick patron, which was the thing he expreſſed by | 
limiting of patronages by the forcs/and vigour 


our eccleſiaſtick conſtitution; _ 
In the following paragraph, (t) he petplexes- the 
caſe by changing the terms, and inſtead of zoleratingy 
he ſubſtitutes, accepting; the caſe ſays patronages are 
not ſo finful but they may be tolerated. Henee he in- 
fers, therefore they are ſinful, and ought not to be 
accepted, but here I would ask the Confiderer, 1m 
If ſome things are not more ſinful than others, 246, IE 
he grants this, then I would ask if ſomethings are as 
ſo exceeding finful as.not to be tolerated or ſubmitted 
to at any rate, while other things may? He anſwer, 
nothing ſinful is to be accepted. But that ſhews his 


| "ſhifting 3 for the queſtion is not about accepting, but 


ſubmitting to patronages, which Voetius accounts fin- 
ful at the ſame time that he argues fot tolerating 
them (4) in a paſſage * by the Conſidefer, mos 
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«ferate another man's ſin; or rather make uſe of 2 


good with which a fin is accidentally connected, 


* which ſin we ourſelves cannot lawfully commit.” 
I do not eſpouſe this reaſoning, but mention it as 
of authority with one that quotes it: Nor did the 
caſe-writer ſay, that limitted patronages were in a 
leſſer degree finful : But that admitting them to be 


_ unlawful, as Mr. Voet does, yet on his principles 
they may be tolerated, as he argues; but our au- 


thor has a diſtinction ready for me here, vis. of 


active and paſſive toleration, which, I think, needs 


to be explained. I cannot underftand any thing by 


active toleration, bat an active approbation, and in 


this ſenſe the caſe-writer was not pleading. And 


indeed Voet in that fore-cited paſſage; and others 1 


could name, diſtinguiſh between approbation and 


toleration, but not betwixt active and paſſive tole- 
tation. The author tells us what he means by 


paſſive tolerance (x), vis. to groan under an undue 
right : But then I would ask, If the patliament had 
impoſed the veſtments, or ſymbolical rites on the 
church of Scotland, whether ſhe would have con- 
tented herſelf with groaning, and yet continued to 
ſubmit to the eſtabliſhment on ſuch: terms? Or if 
me would not rather take Beza's advice to Erin- 
dal (y) and the Engliſb miniſtry, To give way to 
violence, and chuſe rather to live as private Men, 
than to enjoy their publick miniſtry on finful-terms? 
If he fay ſhe ought to take this advice in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, as I hope he will, conſidering his pro- 
wiſe (2), then he muſt agree with the cafe, thut 


this church have not judged patronuges ſuch a 
grie vance as whot is now mentioned ʒ and conſe- 
quently not ſo ſinful a thing (granting them in ſome 
e ſinful, which the caſe did not determine) 


but 


* 
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BEAT 
but that they might comport with all the incon. 
veniences of a limited patronage, rather than gire 


up their miniſtry, as they muſt do, and have de ne 
in many other caſes, which is the true paiſive way of 
groaning; for our author's groans are a little too 
active. I have been the fuller on this, that it may 
ſerve to anſwer ſeveral of the confiderations advan- 
ced againſt the arguments in the caſe ; but before 
TIT come to them, I muſt take notice of à difficulty 
or two on the ſtate of the queſtion. Our author 
(a) finds it difficult to reconcile how a church can 
quietly ſubmit to patronages, and yet make preſſing 
inſtances to be eaſed of them. Now, although be 
miſrepreſents the words of the caſe, as any one will 
obſerve that reads the ſecond conceſſion (v); yet, 
without being bound to it, he has been ſo good as 
to reconcile this difficulty himſelf more than once, 
and particularly in theſe words (c), Tis evident 
the General Aſſembly thought the law eftabliſh- 
ing patronages a grievance in 1712, —— the 
© prefling inftances made by the Commiſhon 1711, for 
preventing any ſuch law.” Does he not alſo quote 
(a) the Aﬀembly 1591, as craving the abolition of 
patronages, at the ſame time that they 2 43 
lubmitted to them? The author of the caſe did 
not meaſure theſe preſſing inſtances by paſſive obli- 
e or he could not have well reconciled him- 
ſelf to quiet ſubmiſſon; for he adds the circum- 
ſtances of dutiſul to his inſtances, to diſtinguiſh 
them from luch loud groans as reſemble. thoſe of 
Empedoclet, whom the Poets laid under the bur. 
den of Mount ina, which were very terrible to 
the adjacent villages. However the conſiderer is ſo 
kind as not to call it nonſenſe, for which good of- 
Eice the 'caſe-writer thanks him; and 4-do, in his 
deine“ 'promiiſe'ty requito "bis Hie, breed 
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ing 4 great many paſſages with the ſame reſpett 
an . Rh calling them nonſenſe, 
though they ſeem not ſo intelligible or, conſiſtent, 
The caſe-writer, if I do not miſtake him, is not 


for wreſting the power out of the hands of parti- 


cular patrons without law; but waiting, though not 
without ſeaſonable addreſſes, to have the power it- 
ſelf, or the inconveniencies of it, taken away by 
Jaw, and is neither for presbyteries nor patrons act- 
ing pleno jure. This will in ſome meaſure obvi- 
ate another difficulty the Authar meets with (e), 


How a thing in itſelf ſatanical (vi. pleno jure pa- 


tronages) can become anyways lawful. And truly 
if the caſe had aſſerted this, he ſhould have had 
liberty to call it nonſenſe, or worſe: But the au- 
thor of the caſe ſpoke not ef a thing in itſelf ſa- 
tanieal, that afterwards becomes lawful ; but of the 
abuſe of a thing, which by correcting the abuſe 
becomes tolerable 3 and how this could be done 


without a miracle two or three Aſſemblies will 
inſtruct him, who complain of the exerciſe of Tp . 
it 


tronages pleno Jure, and tolerate the exerciſe. o 


within proper limitations. He might as well admire 
how arbitrary power is ſp dreadful to Britain, and 


yet à limited monarchy ſo acceptable: But he 


carries his own miſtakes along with him through 


all his confiderations, . 1. That patronages are 
in themſelves every way ſinful. 2. That they are 
circumſcribed by no limitations. And from his own 
principles he argues again} his modern diſputants, 
neither of which he has been able to prove; and 
could he have done it, he muſt thereby. equally re- 
flect upon the church of Scotland, for ſubmitting: to 
'finful terms of her publick eſtabliſhment, and do 
more honour and ſervice to the ee than eyer 
Eraſtus, or any of his modern fo 
al, or any er hit modern fe * 
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to do. And now *tis time to follow our author to 
his exceptions againſt the arguments of the caſe, 
which many think have not loſt much of their force 
by the ſhock of his confiderations : I ſhall there- 
fore take a review of them with the more brevity in 
the following ſection. | 


sSxcr. II. Supporting the arguments of the caſe. 
THE eaſe · writer s firſt argument () goes upon 


ſome plain ſuppoſitions, 922. 1. That the power 
of patrons, as now limited, cannot rob the church 
* of her due rights, (and this he expreſſed: by pri- 
% oative Power) but rather ſtrengthens her ſo far 
* as to ſecure to the miniſter duly elected and qua- 


* lified, a title in law to enjoy and purſue for that 


* ſtipend, or maintenance, which the law provides 


* for perſons thus qualified and preſented,” and this 


he expreſſed by a cumulative power. 2. The 


* caſe ſuppoſes, that allowing a miniſter to have 
% all the rights our conſiderer mentions, eccleſiaſti- 
* cal, ſpiritual, or even natural, to his tithes, yet 
#* that the civil laws of the land may render it neceſ- 
* fary, that he produce a preſentation as a document 
* of his title to uplift his natural tithes, and to di- 
«* ſtinguiſh him from any other claiming the ſame na- 


_ #* tural right.” Let it be ſuppoſed for once, that a 


church judicatory were ſo far left, as to divide and 


ordain two miniſters to the ſame charge, each of 


which obtain an extract of their admiſhon, but one 
happens to have a preſentation as a cumulative 


proof of his natural right, though equal in all other 


'reſpetts to his competitor, I would ask our author, 


. which of theſe would ſtand faireſt for the ſtipend 


before 


nat. 
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e ſtory that has no force of argument. 


_ dence of another right to 


TS 8 


before a civil court? For I well know what ſentence 
he might expect from our author, were he a mem- 
ber of an ecclefiaftical court. If he ſhall ſay the 
ſupream judicatory will determine which of them 
are duly admitted, it will gain me ſeveral advanta- 
ges, I. That the ſupream judicatory has the final 
decifion, which in the next page (g) he calls a * 
2. It wi 

alſo reconcile him to the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of 
Aſſemblies and Commiſſions, which is the thing 
he complains of. 3. Twill be allowed, that on our 


ſuppoſition the Aſſemblies will decide right or 
wrong for the ſuppoſed candidates. If they decide 


for the preſentee, and ſo go wrong in our author's 
opnion, then the difficulty will recur how the other 
candidate, whom our author muſt allow to have the 
natural right, ſhall be able to recover it in foro ci- 


vili, or ecclefiaſtico, or any other forum he can ima- 


gine 3 and this will explain a cumulative power. 
4. But if we had an aſſembly of our author's prin- 
ciples, they would decide right, and determine againſt 
the preſentee. But then the difficulty ſtill returns 
upon us with greater force; in regard, 1. They de- 
cide againſt one who has a natural right, equal in 
all reſpects to the other, and has this cumulative Evi- 
produce before a civil 
court, which, did he claim, would produce no good 
Effects. N | 


But our author is at a loſs to utidenſtand what 
the caſe means by a cumulative power, which is, 1 


hope, by this time explained; and for authorities, 


remits him to all theſe authors that allow it to the 


civil magiſtrate. I ſhall produce two witnefles whom 


the author will not call Eraſtiau. The author 2 


alrare dam aſcenum (Y) explains it in the very ſen 
of the caſe, as ſtrengthening the church, not de- 


priving 


(gs) Page 33. G0) Page 15. 


FPrincipis non 50 Pri uati va ſed cumulatiua. And 
the caſe ſuppoſes the power of the patron to be the 
ſame in kind with the power of the magiſtrate in 


crit fi ecclelig miniſterium eligat, ordiner, ene 
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priving her of her due rights. And adds, Poreftar 


the preſent debate, though ſubordinate and derived 
from the ſupreme civil authority. The ſame au- 
thor () deſcribes the privative power to extend ta 
the diſannulling of elections duly made, or to hin- 
der elections from being made, which the caſe de- 


nies to the patron: (and one might hope to 5 
© 


without much ado upon theſe principles) But 


adds (&), © The prince's power is cumulative in the 


« liberties of Chriſt's church, not privative.” And 
that he meant nothing different from the caſe, will 
appear where he (7) ſays, © The church has no power 


to determine the matter or quantity of her ſub- 


% fiſtance, this being an act of civil authority.” And 
a little after (n) he tells us, That as the church 
% cannot determine her maintenance, ſo. ſhe. has rig 
other but civil authority to recover it.” This is 
againſt our author on tithes, and exactly agrees to 


Eraſti an, and yet no good friend of Patrons, cites 
an author with 2 talking thus in anſwer 
to gn. objection, which I ſhall not tranſlate left I 
be thought too partial; they are the words of Cem. 
nitins, * Ecclefraticus ſtatus debt conſulere de per- 
« ſona e res e Politicus dectr- 
dees, And 4 lie Aer le ade * pr, 


er. O what an Eraſtian w 


ww pularis. G 
Ale ro-givg Te nomination and confirmation 0 
magliitrate, ; he is, wokſe than. the caſe · writer; but 16 
bim ſay on, (0), In: anſwer to, andther Wyerrns by 
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(i) P. 333. edit. 1623. (k) Ibid, (1) Alt. Dam, p. 448. 
(n) Page 449+ ( Par. 2. L. 3. E 2. (o) Ibid. 4 | 
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the meaning of the caſe. Yoer (1), like a, modern 
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| | 5 
eites from Sopingiur, the words of another author, 


who, ſays he, Does Iearnedly diſtinguiſh the mini- 
A ſtry from the benefice, the ſpiritual from the 
temporal part, the eccleſiaſtical from the ſecular. 
© The election to the miniſtry belongs to the doc- 
* tors and paſtors, and whole church, agreeable to the 


< {ſcripture and antiquity ; but to give the benefice, 
„ h<longs to the rights of the magiſtrate.” And in 


thor place he accounts for the common miſtake of 
confo::nding the office and beneſice, Quia miniſte- 
% rium feudo adherebatr, & hoc potzus ſpectari 


« folebat quam illud, hinc factum eſt ut cus feu- 
« dum dederant principe eidem miniſterium dediſſe 
* gidebautur.“ I know our author will think I 


have done amiſs to make uſe of Voet's authority; but 


I cannot help making uſe of him, becauſe he's for 


me in this point, and was accounted the greateſt 


oppoſer of patrons in his day.—But tts time to re- 


turn to our confiderer (p), ore aer. the harmleſs 


ſuppoſition, That elections ſhould preceed preſenta- 


tions, and i ſing his inſtances. But, 1. I muſt put | 


him in mind, that his inſtances are very unfairly fe- 
preſented. 2. That if the preſentation did preceed 
the election, particularly Crimond and New-machar, 
he ſhould have told us who were to blame, the pa- 


trons, who addreſſed the presbytery previous to the 
exerciſe of their right, for a moderation, or the 


presbytery, who refuſed it till the right ſhould de- 


volve on them? What he adds in this place about 


the foro civili, is anſwered, as far as intelligible : 
But he asks as to the neceſſity of preſentations, * If 
4 patron could get no body to accept, whether 


* one admitted would have a legal title?” To 


this I anſwer, by. asking him, Whether, if every 


body were of Mr. Glas's principles, to think the 
the terms of our eſtabliſhment finfal, we would have 


the 


1 


(p) Page 32: 
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bur it proves all the caſe deſigne 


FF 


0 5. | 
FO fate of an ee * £ Though the 


patron ſhould not get His reſentation N 
where is the "the Ko admitted ac 
cept” ny . on from the hands of 
a modei For thi caſe 10 ſuppoſes A free ele- 


tion — wed 3. Since aſſembli 25 have not Jud" 


ved. is finful to accept, as I hope to make out, 


0 bn ſuppoſe che patrons to find note 


men of our an or's Principles, that think an * 


e finful; And if they offer reſentations un- 
a r fewer inffruments than 5000,.1 117 à free modera- 


tion de allowed, 1 # thouſand to one but they get 


500. ready: to acce 
Argument 2. Me caſe he calls © « ſtory that 
© does hot prove the lawfulneſs o f patronages.” Ay; 
to prove; that 
they! are tolerable, betauſe the Snlpreh has the final 
ciſion of all a peals wherein patrons are concern-' 


a” And though he had à great mind to differ from 


the caſe in every ching, yet be has nothing to fay' 
Here, but falls a felaſhg Aſſemblies and Commif- 
ſtond for — corrupt Gelben, But to put him in 
5 zer, I i. ght ſuggeſt to Kim ſome late deciſions 
2 9 5 and people, tho* I am aſhamed 
ney them 10 frequently on the ſame fide, of which: 
Faf ptehend the author not ignorant, 
2 nene of the caſe is 12 © on ide opĩni⸗ 
of Vbetiur, who 8 op the. patronage-right lower 
rg any other writer of credit, and yer allows them 


to bela tolerable grievance. He ſtorms at 175055 72 


ab taking his friend Poet from him: But 

it will appear from what's faid on the firſt” Fe 

ment, that the caſe-writer had adjuſted that mat- 
ter with Voet on very good terms. He wonders wh 


as was not appealed to. But his ſurpriſe wi 


vaniſh when he i is told, that Mareſi 115 was too great & 
2 | == . 
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(4) Page 34 and 35. 
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6 6. 
friend to patronage to be quoted by him; for he ad- 


| mits the ancient diſtinction betwixt beneficia electi- a 
6 v & colativa, and thinks the force of diſcipline 2 
1.3 ſtrong enough under the Selgick patrons, to keep ES 
1 out unworthy men, which neither Voet nor the caſe» t! 
— writer could agree to, if it be true what Yoer ſays (7), | 1 
i 4 That there was no room for a free election; that cc 
— 4 * they were worſe than the Engliſh or Popiſh pa- as 
FEY  * trons, leaving no way, to reje& the preſentee.” - 
— And this he notes, among many other differences 81 
Ki betwixt the Popiſh and Belgick patrons, * That os 
1 « among the Papiſts it was lamitarum dependens 1 
1 Jus; but not fo in Holland, Ii erat preambulum ch 
; 1 ce Yocationts, vic vocatio i pſa &  eletizo go Which NNE f wl 
Fi! both ſhews why he differed from Mareſius, why he * 
1 ſpoke ſo * againſt patronages, and why the caſe 8 40 
made uſe of his authority, who allowed even a paſ- 7 

five toleration of ſuch a grievance; and refuſes it 7 

as a calumny, that ever he called them intolerable. caf 
His active and paſſive Toleration is already conſi- ry 
dered on the ſtate of the queſtion, to which 1 refer; E 

only ſhall ſubjoin to what is above advanced, that che 

Voer, in anſwer to an objection, makes the diſtinc- hg 

tion not of active and paſſive toleration, but ſays, Lei 

Aliud eſt probare aliud tolerare. And indeed Ido hr 

1 not know any new-faſhioned Presbyterian, that will P 
1 not ſubmit to this diſtinction; nor do I know any 2 

1 of them will claim more than what that learned - 8 

1 author grants, in admitting the conceſſion of Sibran- 2 os 

1 dus, who had been a member of the ſynod of Dort, et 
1 as well as himſelf z his words are to Grorzzus, Re- bing 

'F linque eccleſia abend nem eligendi miniſtror, & uon 1 

enovebat tibi litem de preſentatione. This con- 7 

4 dition, ſays be, may be accepted as leaſt incon- 

„ venient. How exactly this agrees with: the caſe- Sly 

writer's ſcheme, I leave to the judgement of our au- it 1 

| | thor. | ethi« 
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(r) Ubi ſupra. 
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thor. He gives us next (/) a long quotation out of 
Poet, which makes nothing againſt the caſe, but 


confirms it; and he would fain have it inferred, 
that Yoer and Mareſius, whom he calls Antzpodes, 
did very well agree; for he fays, © Mareſius is on- 


* ly for a paſſive tolerance of patronages, when it 


cannot be got eafily removed.” And yet 3 
he's ſmartly taken up by his Antipode Yoer, he 
finds them agreed; for © we ſee, ſays he, Voet's to- 
„ leration amounts to no more than a paſſive obe- 
i dience, where better may not be.” It had been 
charity to have reconciled them both to the caſe, 

which ſays we may peaceably tolerate them till the 

legiſlature eaſes us: But perhaps the word peaceable 


does not enter into his notion of paſſive obedience. 


I muſt obſerve another ſcrap of his quotation from 
Poet, which I'm afraid he'll loſe as much by as the 
caſe, and that makes his paſſive toleration as active 
as the caſe-writer's firſt corollary; it is, Pot 


* quem alterius peccato recte uti; which, it ſeems, | 


the caſe had tranſlated thus, That though it were 
© a fin to preſent, yet it may be no ſin to accept.“ 
Let the intelligent author criticiſe on this pare 
phraſe as long as he pleaſes, it will not be found ve- 
ry far wrong to one that confiders the whole paf- 
fage, which I have given already more fully on the 
ſtate of the queſtion, _ | 

4. Argument of the caſe is taken from the prac- 
tice of reformed churches, c. His confiderations 
are much the ſame with what has been juſt now 
anſwered upon active and paſſive toleration, and 
with what 

rees of fin, and the countenance given to it, which 
will be found already conſidered and anſwered ; to 
it I refer, and ſhall only notice here, that the bad 
ethicks he brings the caſe in guilty of, is * 
5 N „ | his 
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- his bad logicks- I ſhall point ont his inference. = 
G 22 caſe ſays, © The Ke 2a, churches have not de- 
*- clared patronages ſo unlawful as to be intolerable; 
therefore be infers, The caſe admits of an actite 
t countenance to what is in ſame degree unlswſul.“ 
This needs no refutation; ar if he will have it bad 
ethicks, let him quarrel theſe reformed churches 

that have not yet declared them intolerab "Ae Fo 


\ 


mer ert ee ce erer res YT YT EEE RY 


brings us to the inſtance advanced in the caſe for 
Proof. 1. The ſynad of Dort, and he thinks ZU. 
_£1's anſwer is 9 beſt can be given, which I'm glad 
to hear, becauſe 'ris no anſwer at all, but a pla 


confirwation of the caſe. The ſubſtance of it 1s 
this, That the ſynod of Dort would have gladly 


7 


had the policy of 1586 eſtabliſhed, and been rid 
of patronages, but the commiſſioners of the ſtates 
would not yield to it; ſo the ſynod behoved 40 
think of limiting and reforming what they could 
not get aboliſhed : S0 that, ,nill-they will they ad- 
mitted a clauſe to be inſert on the head of eleQing 

- miniſters, ſalving the patron's right (. Now | 
want to know what more active toleration is plead- 
ed for by any modern 1 or. new faſhioned 
Presbyterian; Serien if it be conſidered what 1s 
above obſerved from the ſame learned man, con- 
cerning the uſe of what is ſinful. he will ſtand 
guilty of worſe ethicks than the caſe, which 4 

ver determined them to be ſinful, as limited by 
laws and practice now in force. He adds (æ), That 
* a church may accept of limitations of an uſurp- 


* ed right, without allowance of that right or its | 5 
* exercife.” If this be good ethicks or politicks, | 

I'm miſtaken; but the queſtion is not about allaw- . 
ance er approbation, (though that clauſe in the ſy- 2 
nod of Dort goes very far that way) but abgut to- { 
lerating, or quietly ſubmitting to the ereilt e 11 
2 ER : right 
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(#) Salvo cuiq; jure patronatus, (x); Page 37. 
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my 
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e | eight duly Imited s for this was the aſſertion of 
e. | the caſe, That the right ſo limited was not declar- 
1 ed intalerable by that ſynod. Now I wauld ask, 


if it were fair in them to add ſuch a clauſe as that 
naw mentioned, and do it by fair barggin, ts. ac- 
cepting the limitations of the patron's power, and 
yet to tell the ſtates they never intended to ſub- 
mit to their N pomer of patronage, but do all 
we can to oppoſe every patron s preſentation, till 
we ſhake off this uſurped right &y Plain paſtive ro- 
ſtance () (to uſe one of aur author's phraſes) and 
8 Ke — * — » one of = 
imilitudes, which I ſuppoſe is the high-way man (9. 
But this is ſo much out of the way, that I ſhall 
not take the trouble of catching his high-way man, 
becauſe I have promiſed it perhaps on certain con- 
. Uitions, though it ſeems our author does not re- 
gard ſuch reſtraints. He is at pains (a) to ſtrain 
the patron's power to a great pitch, as is common 
to him with Eraſtiaus, and would have it believed 
they are neither under ſtate nor church limitations, 
and yet points at one with his own hand, that in his 
opinion renders all void and null, the Act 1719. 
Well, but this is not improven as it ought; but what 
is that to the patrons? It muſt be the fault of a 
corrupt church, that will not be healed by ſuch phy- 
ficians as our author, who, had he but one or two 
aflemblies to his mind, would ſhortly reform her 
to the greateſt ſatisfaction of all patrons in Brirazn. 
He thinks the caſe is miſtaken, in alledging that our 
| Patrons are more limited than the Belgich; and what 
he advances for it, is the difference betwixt four and 
fix months. But 1. He may know, that magis £9 mi- 
24S nan vari aut. heciem. 2. This is a circumſtance 
ſo inconfiderable, that I have known judicatovies have 
it in their power by the patron s W 
95 3 cM 


— "OY — NT —— FE, 25 : SS 
(3) Right of patronage, p. 12. (c) bid, (e Page 38, 


U 


2 (30) 


within four months, and 

cepting. Next, He adduces the ſixth limitation, 
which only reſpects the gifts and qualifications of the 
preſentee, which muſt in all reaſon be ſubject to the 


trial and judgment of the church, or if it were to be 


underſtood of a power in the people to reje& a qua- 
lified man, Voet, who reckons up theſe limitations, 
muſt have been very unjuſt to ſay what I have already 
noted from him, * 

worſe than the Zngliſh, yea or Poprſh patrons, for 
the biſhops had power to reje& the preſentee, which 
we have not: S0 either Yoer did not underſtand)theſe 
$ ſo well as the author, or elſe they were 
i& as what we, by conſtitution and cuſtom, do 
enjoy, dis. a free election; and if they enjoyed it ex 
- gratia, as he alledges, then it was not by conſtitution 
or legal approbation; and Yoer will ſcarce come off 
handſomely at our author's hands in the paſſage quot- 
ted from the caſe, 972. Our modern patrons exclude 
the presbytery from all election, and impoſe the 
& man they ele& to be examined and confirmed.” So 
the argument of the caſe it yet whole, 222. 1. That 
other reformed churches have a leſs limited patronage. 
2. That yet they have not judged them intolerable ; 


and I may add now, from what our author proves, that 


they have given as much countenance as wy modern 
presbyterian, or elſe why did that famous ſy 

mit to ſuch a ſinful clauſe, ſalvo jure Patrronarus, 
What! did they ſalve a right that is funditus uſurp- 
ed, unlawful and finful, even after all the limitations 
and clauſes they clapt on it? Or is it more ſinful for a 


young man, duly elected and well qualified, to accept 


of a preſentation, than to eſtabliſh _—_— by a law. 
The conclufion (a) of the firſt branc this argu- 
ment, in ſome Meaſure pleaſes our author, but he 
quickly falls out with the caſe far affirming” _— 
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et thought it not worth ac- 


That our Selgicł patrons are 


nod ſub- 
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had lately quarrelled, when ſeeming to be denied, 922. 
that our conſtitution is confirmed. I would fain know 
if the church of Scotland, ſays he (Y, is not to depend 


on the publick faith, c. 'The Act decimo Anne on- 


ly reſtores patrons, but does not repell the act 1690 a- 
ny further, (elſe our whole conſtitution had come 


down) and ſets us on the footing of 1592, only, in my 


opinion, with this difference, that a free election be- 


ing eſtabliſhed by act 1649 and 1690, and the con- 
ſtant practice; all which had been ratified by the u- 


nion, unleſs that had been expreſly forbid by act 10mo 


Anne, and the clauſe of 1592, reſtricting judicatories 
to the preſentee expreſly renew'd. We are not to ſup- 
oſe that act of parliament decimo Anne to exclude a 
ree election; the acts of parliament may confirm, 
church canons, but don't repeal them commonly, un- 
leſs they contained invaſions on the civil juriſdiction, 
- which we ought not to ſuppoſe. And however high our 
author trains the patron's power, yet we find not ma- 
ny patrons try theſe experiments. We do enjoy a free 
election both by law and practice, tho' he attempts to 
| rea we ſhould not, and if the church -decifions 


upport the patron, which I cannot ſuppoſe ſhe does, 


but upon very good grounds, theſe 9 55 to leave a 
corrupt church, who cannot live within her but on ſin- 
ful terms. Ate Es 

We come next to the opinion and practice of the 
church of Scotland (c), which, ſays the cafe, *hath 
© never declared patronages intolerable ;”. that is in 


/ 


in Scots, they have. not thought fit to renounce the 


la 
1 of a publick eſtabliſhment, rather than ſub- 


mit to them; and I never thought this could be con- 


tradicted. There have been ſuch terms impoſed upon 
Presbyterians, as have obliged them to quit their pub- 
lick miniſtry, but patronages never had this effect. But 


let us hear our conſiderer. He anſwers, 1. Tis falſe 


that 
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Þ chat the church of Scorland, till of late; gave ache cum 
1 tenance to Patrons. And I muff reply r the caſe; that'* 
| be it as falle as it will, 2 s not againſt the afft aMirtion of 

that paper, and he migh juſt as well ſa 1 500 — 4 

of Seotlan# never approved the council of Tu, fo 

the caſe neither afletts the one or the other. Bur be” 5 
cauſe, he ſeems to 16ve tary os I wilt aſſert what H 


the caſe did not, that the church of Sporla 590 lch 9 
active countenance to patron's an hundre L 
years ago, and upwards, as within theſe three” or Fae y 
FA years; which J hope to make out in the follow in par- 450 
1 ticulars. 1. That our ancient aſſemblies have alved 55 
1 the rights o of patrons. a expreſly, if not more, as an- * 
Aſſembly fince their Being reſtored. 240, Thar they b 
have given as great and cop ublick countenance to pre- tl 
ſentees. 3. That the 7 Pave as 1 4 cbuntenan- 1 
ced both patrons and ſentees, i in dir the way b 
of giving and receivin f collarions wherein patrons wers m 
Pop | For . of che firſt ln pr ar, T refer to a1 
A l at e 25th „ee. 1 1565. That | 
ive this rep the to her MajeRy's anfwer 1 wv 
45 1 3 1 argdete ſent them by the Queen, and in the | -«t 
following words; "Whereas he thinks it na wayes refl6- B. 
* cable to defraud her ſelfof the patronage of the be- 41:0 
: ” nefices, whilk her Majeſty eſteems to be 4 portioui Pe 
« of her patrimonye, and that her Myjcft 1155 my ndit „ 
4 to .retean BB o009-, Fa: ot f the benefices Ja. ber! awin 
« hands, to er” e arge, N 'of 
PE 10 the EF o or 7H not, Bat her "Ma- | th 
Jaſtie or a, 7 er Patrons Th the realme ſuld be d. Ly 
1 1 the uf Tara 75 ave meine, auben ſ&- | di 
eſty or an * 0 Patron ds reſent 4 E 
Legt 5 ph > refice, that the perſou Preſented fuld | __ 
 aryit and examinat be the 25 pr wp of Tearnir Ke I; 
f tbe kirk, fik as preſently are the Super-intendants Lan 
F thereto ; and as ib Preſentation of benefices 
Perteius to the patrons, ſa aught the collation there- cb 
A of - be lam and Treaſon appertaine to the kirk, of the | 4 
wwhilk collation rhe kirk Juld not be Mere. mair | £ 
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| becauſe our Conſiderer has picked à quirtel - with 
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gor the patrons of the preſentation, for utherwayes if 
it ſall be leiſome to the Patrons abſolutelie to preſent 
Dom ever they pleis, without tryall or examination; 
hat then can abide in the kirk of God, but meir 
#gnorance without all order 
be afſembly that met at St. Andrews 1532, mak- 
25 ſome regulations againſt the, 9072 ens of pleno jure 
collations, add this clauſe; and the acts no ways to 
L be prejudicial to the laick patrons and their preſen- 

- tations.” The aſſembly 1586, . eckoolky, con- 
clude it lawful to the general affembly to admit a 
.. Paſter, biſhop or miniſter, having a benefice Bo. 

d by the king's majeſty to the fame.) But 


this aſſembly (d), (whereof Mr. Audrew Melvil 


Was a member, and diflented not from any thing 


but the abſolviture of Mr. Patrick Adamſon) 1 


muſt here ſtay to dd them juſtice in their abſence, 


and refer to it afterwards. It may be well allowed 


there was a plot of Prelacy on foot by king'Fames, 


which was brought to ſome form at the conference 
at Holyroodhouſe; but even that corrupt junfo ſo 
hamper the biſhop, as left him no more power 


than other commiſtioners Kill in uſe, as will a 
Pear from his limitations, But from the 8th feffidn 


of that aſſembly now quoted, it appears they quite 
; marred his plot, and reduce the biſhop to the figure 
of a presbyrerian miniſter. And though, to pleaſe 
the King, they will allow the name, yet they ex- 


prefly declare they mean, only ſuch 2 biſhop as is 
4 ſleribed by the, ele Pan and allow their com- 
miſſioners equal Finn And fo much Was the 


* 
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This is taken from an .authentick MSS, of the Acts of 
the General Afembly in the Library of the College of E. 
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dinburgbh. Petrie has the ſame Words in his Hiſtory, at the 
Foot ot P. 344. and Beginning of 345, Part 3d. | 
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king convinced of their defeating his defign, that 
his commiſsioners proteſted, © In reſpe& the afſem- 


* þly had thrown down what was agreed to in the con- 


* ference, that nothing in the ſaid conference, or in 


1 this e have any force or effect, and chief - 


* ly in reſpe& of their ſubjecting biſhops to the 
* cenſure and trial of presbyteries, Sc. Which 
presbyteries by this aſſembly were reſtored after the 
interruption in 1584. And now I hope the authori- 
ty of ſuch an aſſembly, where not one diſſented, 


muſt be of ſome weight, in oppoſition to an author 
that thinks preſentations every way unlawful, tho' 


he tells us what they ſaid amounts to nothing. 


2. The next point I promiſed to prove was, That 


our old Presbyterians gave as aftive, not to ſay more, 


countenance to preſentees as what thoſe of the new 


cut bave done within theſe three or four years: For 
as I don't find any one depoſed or cenſured for accept- 
ing, ſo I find an aſſembly (e) appointing thus, Upon 
<« preſentations of patrons to their viſiters, he, with 
© conſent of the ſynodal aſſembly, ſhall give letters 
* teſtimonials to him that is preſented.” Strange! 


Should they not rather have cenſured him: Perhaps 


hey were prolatical Eraſtians, &c. No, ſays a grave 
iſtorian (F), Our kirk hath not had worthier 


% men fince, and of better gifts.” And more than 


this, Ms. Angrew Melvil was among them, and 
many of the deviſers of the book of policy. But I 
go on to the afſembly conveened at Edinburgh, Oc- 
tober 9. 1582, which our author cannot well de- 


cline, who, in the articles preſented to the king cray- 


ing, that no blank preſentations be given, a thing 
then in practice, do further plead, That ſuch be 
chiefly regarded, who by Presbyteries and Univerſi- 


ties ſhall be recommended to the king or other 


Jaick patrons, This needs as little commentary as 


the 


$48; heres 435 —_— Sha * — . —_ 
(e) Adenin 1576. () Calder. page 133. 


- 


to be directed to the commiſſioners 


the book of policy 3 is it only a groaning under the 
uſurped right, to recommen N to ſuch as 
exerciſe it? Or did they think of depoſing thoſe 
they had recommended? | | 
3. The third point, vis. Their directing the 
. way of preſenting,” is ſo clear, that I ſhall but 
briefly point to ſome paſſages to prove it. The al- 
ſembly 1556 appoint preſentations to be directed to 
the viſiters and ſynod. Aſſembly 1578 3 them 
of the kirk. 
The aſſembly 1581 adviſe King Jaume] to direct 
them to presbyteries, and do crave, (the very next 


breath) That Prelacy be diffolved.”” Why not 


patronages ? The one being, in our author's opinion, 
as ſinful as the other; of 7 leaſt ſo ſinful, as nct tg 
be tolerated. And here I ſhall take in his re- 


mark (g), to prevent my notice of it afterwards. 


He ſays, The King reſolved they ſhould remain 3 
„ and therefore the chufch might accept of Iimita- 
4% tions, and yet it be their opinion, that it\is un- 
« lawful to uſe that right.” But is it lawful ta 
teach a man to exerciſe an unlawful right? Or, in 
plain language, to commit a fin? They had thrown 
out biſhops, as indeed an unlawful office; the King 


asks, Now to whom ſhall I direct preſentations 2 


Could they not have told him ny to no body, 
becauſe they are as ſinful as biſhops 3 but inſtead of 

this, he will put this conſtruction on theſe grave 
afſemblies, that they judged them unlawful in the 
hands of à biſhop only; or, at leaſt, judge them un- 


| lawful, and yet content to have the management o 


them. No doubt that aſſembly would have been 
gladly rid of them; but had they judged. them eve- 
way finful, and as inconſiſtent with our conſtitu- 
tion as Prelacy, they would never have flood in 
point of ceremony, to tell King James to ſend 
— | „ - them 
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(' 36 Y 
t a- pa king, a after his darling Prelacy,. wbich be 
had, equally at gat with patronages at leaſt. 
I go on to aſſembly 1582, as worthy an aſſembly 
as any yet mention 128 e 22 That preſen- 
* tations. be directed to presbyteries.” Strange! 
And the book of wer ſo lately. finiſhed and en: 
groſſed. But I hope their conduct is a better come 
mentary on that book, than all the gloſſes of our 
modern, reformers. The aſſembly 1590 take this 
buſineſs out of the hands. of e unto 


Fan it had drop d. and reſtore it to FA Ani 
Afﬀembl 


clau ol boſo m hs kick our, aut r. muſt 
5 he 12 8 


point effe 1 e dealing with miniſters to accept. 


But I. ſh . Io bean eg of en-. 


e ch as alſo the act 1642. And now, 1 
think, it a 1 to be no ſtretch in, the caſe... 
Witer to al the church of Scotland have not 


judged Patrooages to. Dag ſo unlawful, as that 1 i 


„ +» 


8 N 
caſe never aſſ 


„ 24 . | hat our ancient aemblics 


were, no leſs Aae with reſpect to preſentation I. 
ſhal 


than what on aſſemblies are, and 
leave our 510 to make what eee he 
pl, ales, 1 5 3 licy. 


| affertign, — Te, That patronages intheſcearly a es g 
3 r is refor ch were more rigorouſly exercis dz 
d this he 0 nks 15885 proven. I ſhall leave the judg-. 


wa of proof to the 0 who road, the caſe and conſider 
his exceptions. agair the 42 1 . 
1. He ſays we muſt jud ge b Y books of diſei Une, 
and, not by ſuch lamentable JoctBogs as of Aſſemb bly” - 
1730, I anſwer, Deciſions are the true explications 
of laws to thoſe that lie at the remove of ſo many a- 
ges from the legiſlators. The * of Aſſembly 
c 1730, 


be next t 5 author comes to confi ider, is ay 
955 
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£730, and many others will prove. a hundred Years 
hence, that there were a ſett of wiſe. men in the church 


who: did not think preſentations ſo great a ſcandal as to 
deſerve the higheſt cenſures of the church, at the 


His inſtance of Afſembly 1567, only proves 2 law 
made to prevent the abuſe of patrons, 


defence of pleuo jure, in the beginning of the caſe, to 
u 


8 fa 


(. This, I confeſs, he did ill to truſt; him with, as ap- 


4 


s. by. the diſcharge. of his truſt, for the words re: 


err'd to are ) theſe, Upon 57 wdid Auguſt, the 
| c 


„ ticles to the Parliament, craving that benefices 


pondents ; and if they had ground for this petition 


does it not eſtabliſh the caſe, that patrons exercts'd" 


(b) pag. 42. (i) Cald Hiſt. Page 48. Edit. 1678. | 
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more rigorouſly, or abus'd their rights (however 1imit- 
ed) more frequently as now. So his queries are all 
uſeleſs on this head. : 

The inſtance from 158 1 has been already vindicat- 
ed ; only I notice, here again he runs to the book of 
Policy, and I can't blame him, ſeing that one dubious 
paragraph is all he has to ſay fince the Reforma- 
tion, that looks like a colour for his opinions; there- 
fore I ſhall once for all make ſome Obſervations u- 
pon it. And 3 N 

1. That part of the book of Policy was never 
made a part of our legal eſtabliſnment. | 

2. That article of patronages was one of the Heads 
that were long by the church debated, and ono. 
which the commiſſioners of the parliament an 
church did not agree, but referr'd to further conſide · 
ration. | 85 
3. It ſtands only among the ſpecial heads of refor - 
mation crav'd; and conſidering how unuſual a thing it 


was to diſſent from an Aſſembly, tis eaſy to ſuppoſe 


the more moderate yielding in a point which was ra- 


ther to be crav'd, than expected at that juncture. 
4. It *twas chiefly with a view to recover free elec- 


tion and the patrimony of the church into her own 
hands; and yet, as Calderwood tells us (k), this was 
ſo far from being reached, that it hindred the 

ratification. of the whole at that tine. 
J. There are ſeveral points in that book and chapter, 
not pleaded as binding by ſuch as our modern au- 


thor, vis. (7) That there need not be an afſembly of 
« elders in every particular kirk, but in towns and 


* famous places: That a portion of the kirk's pa- 
© trimony be affigned to ruling elders and dea ; 


© cons (m). They alſo gave the power of electi- ? 
on to the elderſhip, and nothing to the people but 


1 


7 (k) Page 116. (1) Chap. 12, par. 6. and chap. 7. par. 
14. (=) chap. 12, par. 16, 8 | 5 


'' 


5 (WF 

4 conſent, as appears from the ſaid book (2), compar- 
ed with the anſwer of the ſynod of Fzfe to the 
King's queries, 4/2720 1597, The election of paſtors 
* ſhould be made by paſtors and doctors; and to 
& ſuch as are fo choſen, the flock and patrons ſhould 
* give conſent and protection.“ * 
6. The patronages complained of are ſuch as mar- 
red a free election by theſe elderſhips or presbyt 
ries, and were uſed in the Pope's kirk; and foweld 
from the abuſe or corruption of the canon-law. 

7. Yet they allow the ancient patrons the right of pre- 
ſenting to benefices not having curam animarum. 


Our author remarks, ** That the privilege of ex- 


tte amination and admiſſion were allowed in the 
„ Pope's kirk.” But he forgot that the thing com- 
Plained of in the book of policy is the want of free 


election, which was rarely practiſed there, except 


when the patronage was clerical. In that caſe 
order of the council of Trent (o), there was a kind 


of examination and election too; but not if the pa- 


tron was laick (P), nor even in ſome Proteſtant 
churches is this juſt privilege enjoyed. 


He proceeds to inſtance 1582, in which the caſe 


ſays, © The afſembly promiſed to meddle with no- 


% 


„thing that belongs to the civil power ;” and asks, 
« Will it follow, thag they promiſed not to meddle 
„ with patronages ?” To which I anſwer, It will 
follow, becauſe they ſay fo in theſe exprefs words in 
their act againſt the abuſes of them by abſolute 
gift, „And the acts to be noways prejudicial to the 
* laick patrons, till the laws be reformed (g). 
And I would ask the author, what breach of pro- 
miſe it was to allow the prom his lawful privilege, 
and yet complain of abuſing them contrary to law ? 
J wiſh our author may keep his promiſe no worſe. 


But 
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| (n) Chap. 7. (0) Seſs. 24. chap. 18, ) Alt. Dam 
page 593. and 596. (7) Cald, page 124. - 
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But he is ſo good as to clear them from this im- 
| Putation, though I cannot agree to the whole of his 


He follows the caſe (r) to aſſembly 1586, and 
5 cannot blame him for abuſing that aſſembly, who 
atly contradicts his capital miſtake, on Which hangs 
the whole of his ſcheme, by aſſerting that to be faw- 
tul, which he affirms can never be made lawful, £9. 
But I have done them juſtice at ſome length, and 
refer to what is above. He leads us next to the in- 
ſtance of 1592 and 1593, when the church did well 
receive the act of parliament, whereby the patron's 
ower was eftabliſhed higher than it is claim'd at 
ie Tay in our church; and what he ſays, is pai 
miſtake, and all wide of the purpoſe : For, Imo, 
have already ſhew'd to what ſhape the biſhops were 
brought by the aſſembly 1586: And there were 
others called commiſſioners (, who had the 881 
ſenat and power with theſe figurative biſhops, and. 
theſe were an order appointed by a very honeſt al- 
ſembly 1587, ef which Mr. 4 drew Melvil was 
moderator. The aſſembly 1388 appointed others 
with the title of vzſiters to plant * and depoſe 
biſhops ; of which aſſembly Mr. Robert Bruce was 
moderator, as good a man I ſuppoſe as the former, 
And theſe viſiters, by act 1590, are to drop their 
power into the hands of the presbytery. So I doubt 
a Ar. Petrie has led him out of the way in point of 
| hiſtory, when he ſays the power of receiving preſen- 
tations from 1584 was in the handsof the biſhop. But, 
| ado, Allowing this to be fact, it goes no length in 
weakning, the caſe ; becauſe, on ſuppoſition that pre- 
- Tentations are finful in the hands 552 biſhop, Ker 
will be more ſinful in the hands of a better man, 
the moderator of à presbytery; or if it be ſinful in 3 
young man of ſmall experience, to accept a preſenta- 
| | tion 
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| tion confotm to ſtanding Taws and common practieꝶ 
1 don't ſee how that grave and oa ene) (z) can 
eſcape our author's cenſure, who accepted a law 
eſtabliſhing patronages, and were fond of it too, tho' 
it contained a condition, in his opinion, abſolutely . 
unlawful, for they . df the act without ex- 
4 3 and feeing, as he tells us, malum ex quo- 
bet defeftu, they muſt be guilty of accepting an 
evil and unlawful thing. Could they not have waited 
till the 1649, or ſome Tuch conjuncture, or altogether 
wanted a publick ſettlement, rather than ſubmit to 
ſuck terms? Now let me ask bur author, if theſe 
| bright luminaries, as he juſtly calls them k), were 
now living, whether he and ſuch ſetitious prattlers 
might not bb obliged to retract what they tiow 
with ſuch confidence ? He concludes very-rharitably 
for himlelf (#), That he has proven patronages were 
not ſo rigorous in theſe days as now; and we muſt 
leave' the decifiori to thoſe that impartially ſum up 
the proof. Next, He's at a_ loſs to know in what 
ſenſe the new-faſhion'd ptesbyterians think patronages 
unlawful (9)? To which tis anſwered, That if he 
had confidered the caſe better, he would have. found, 
they account them-unlawful in the ſame ſenſe the 
old-faſhion'd presbyterians did; when they hinder 
the election, trial, or due admiſſion of paſtors. | 
He arrives next (5) at a long ſtory, which ery 
little confideration would transform into this ſhock 
argument, $25; what this and other reformed churches 
| have tolerated when more grievous, we may. now 
| ſubmit to, when leſs grievous ; but patronages have 
| been ſo tolerated by our worthy piedeceſſors; there- 
fore, Oc. To this he anſwers by ſeven or eight long 
for ies very far out of the way, which are as far con- 
fider'd already, as they have any ſhadow of argu- 
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ment. And as for his perverting the ſenſe of the 
caſe, I muſt leave it to {peak for Flere I ſhall only 
ask what, he means by, telling us (4), that pur worth! 
miniſters ſuffered, ſince he cannot ſay that ever one 
ſuffered for patronages ; but 1 ſuppoſe he wants to 
be the firſt confeſſor on this head, and purchaſe a 
ſpriokling of court . vengeance, as honeſt Mr. Aeli 
did in a better quarrel. But I apprehend he'll be 


As for his expreſs inſtance of one 1 840 oft 
patrons in all this tract of time, tho I could make 
it of Tietle, uſe to him, by ſhewing the reaſons of it, 
922, the annexations, whereby they were defrauded 
of the patrimony of the kirk, of which the ve 
next Ferdi complains, May 21 1501, yet 
all leave this one petition with him to confirm 
che -aſe, dis. That we hear not ſo much of their 
petitioning againſt, as their ſubmitting to patro- 
ages, Except as to the abuſes of them?; and it will 
Fa Terve. to reconcile the flat contradiction he finds 
mn the caſe, vis. How a church can quietly. ſubmit, 
and yet make preſſing inſtances to have a grievance 
removed'? Tho at the ſame Time he diſclaims 
againft the caſe few no great ſtock of charity or 


candour (5), repreſenting the caſe, ad ſaying, That 
our church was content with patronages, tamely 
* yielded up the church's right of election, and that 
they. fought not to be free of patronages. All theſe 
are his on judicious _inferences, which he has very 
honeſtly” repreſented as the caſe : writer s words, or 
the ſcope of them. Tis eaſily proven what the caſe 


ſays, „That the church ſubmitted to them unden yh 
ch fe e 
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ſome more diſadvantages than now, at not 
by „ee e petition againſt them, but frequent: 
* ly againſt abuſes of them, and never pronquaced = 
them abſolutely intolerable or nlawfol, We 1 

: i a 5 3133 331 11 4 7 P. 
(a) Page 49. (5) Page 317. „ 


( 43 ) | 

find them; ab is already noticed ppleading with the 
ſtute, that none may be any mort ſettled by abſolute 
gift, without adm iſſion (c); That none take upon 
them to place minifters without the kirk's admiſſion; 
That no blank preſentations be: giden to be expoſed 
to ſafe (d); That beneſices may vaik upon the de- 

tion or erconfmunication of tlie poſſeſſors. All 
which and other abuſes were complained of. And if 


he produce one complaint on the ſcore of « preſenta- 
tion of a qualified. man duly elected and examined, 


without any other ground, which is all the Eraſtian 
encroachment he can with any: ſhadow: of truth com- 
plain of in the ſettlements inſtanced by him, i. 
Old. Machar, Nea Machar, © Crimond, Oyne, &c. 
then I ſhall undertake, upon his producing any ſuch 
complaint, from the refdrmat ion tili the time fixed, 
on by the caſe, yea till wah in theſe three or fbur 
years, the caſe-writer and) many ſuch Eraſtians 


will retract what they now talk with ſuch confidence: 


tig they will ſub- 
ſame condition ln . wt a 
What herman by receiving: the INES 

bf the canon law, is hatdito/- gueſs y it waszin 
ints very ſtrict, and py nas Wn what:xohdernetl 
iritual juriſdiction and hVrecelvbs it himſelb an te 
head of Szmony (g and om Tithes, and appeals; toit 
the / right of patronages. But the caſe. ill 


— 511804 A 25272 Tir! — runs 1 not 


1 


— 


0 baue, Page 124. (4) Ibid. 134 and 135. (e 


Page 25. (f) Ch. 12. par. 15. () Page 235 


K 8 


bot ſo cakily yield to receive it, eſpecially ik bie de: 
Faden — noi bo found init, — wh: 


from the canons, or elſe 'tis good for nothing (S0), uin. 
Jus nominandi vel praſentandi, ad officrum del bene- 
- ficium. But I'm of opinion this is a canon af his on 

framing. There is another definition omitted — 
author, and quoted by the learned author of Altars 


Damaſcenum (i), viv. Jus cru yur ere unde. 


zur patronatus dicitur paſſim ur nominationis, 
which the caſe- writer does not receive, ig. to no- 


minate or elect; which ruins a great part of our au- 


thor' ſchemey that patronages, by ancient definitions 


and limitations, were as ſtrict as now, and that our 


laws give no other definitian of them, * obtained 
in time of popery 3 it, deſtroys his firſt chapter of 
definitions, and renders the ſecond chapter of ery 
and a good part of the third, uſeleſs. The caſe is 

far from ſlandering this church, that he has ſaid no- 
thing but what he vouches from unſhaken evidence, 
and left her to ſpeak her ewn mind, in order to vin- 


dicate her conduct from the miſrepreſentations of ſuch 


vew reformers, as not only tax the greateſt lights of 
our church at this day with corrupt —_—_ 
but abuſe our venerable aſſemblies, the w 


them (K.) Nor is the author guilty of very great 
yeneration for our ancient worthies, wha makes 
them believe, as he does himſelf, That patronages 
* are every way finful;” and yet fond (Y of an a 
of parliament nailing them dawn upen themſelves 
and ſuoceſſors, wha makes them think it ſinful and 
ſcandalous to accept, and yet liſt a number of candi- 
dates for that ſeanda lous erime (73), and brings them 
in by his principles guilty of many ſuch inconſiſten- 


of our church, and great offence of poſterity. 


(b) Page 5- () Page, 591. () C. Page 172. ( 
page 47. () Page 60. A — I Ie wart 
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cement, 
ies alls and 
bull warks of our diſcipline, as a grave hiſtorian calls 


i - 


<ies,: to the * reproach of theſe venerable fathers 
ea 
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I had almot forgot to, erpla in his dream (=), That 
2 of miniſters di obtain in 1586, becauſs 
te. Te: grants liberty by the conference to the 


flocks ta — in the election of Ace Now. 
tho this con 

choice in our author's opinion, that the people had 

+ liberty to object 


enge took no effect, yet was this a free 


inſt the moral qualifications of a 


1 
ſt, nor — To a negative, altho' unanimous in 


| theſe ret aa ny * els relevant grounds were ad- 


act 1 $92 Jexperlly aſtrict the 
— to one — — 8 lh all laws and canon; 
that ever N framed muſt uppaſe him qualified 4 


But Em glad h le owns this to be a free choice; for 


he gives up Ih. all his lamentable inſtances, 

yen to the cyl of Huf ton; ſo I ſhall. leave. him te 

7 — the caſe- iber about his imaginary 
_ es, Ang pre 

„ Arg. 1. (o) To a part IX which he. ſays, Tbe church 


never gave active ſubmiſſion ta patronage, nor did 


e —— hut I have ſhewed fox bim, that th 
1 id Aa 1 ut 


vely and paſſively ſubmit as at this day, ex- 


cept that they had no ſuch writers as our. author to ex- 


ere IN their ps u His ſecond remark has alſo 
; noticed, and: 4 „ reconciled. 


Ibgre ſhowed how. the church may make dutiful in- 


nces, to have the laws I a 1 yet not 
it the Protektion of ſtanding 7. dene 
the church and ſtate; and F 2 rl, 3 
me? , p ox the caſe- 
writer's preſfin war in the moſt active view, to 
he conſiderer 1 paß 
aim to put the 9 in mind of his duty, who, if all 
our author 8 prigciples be juſt, ſtands pretty well ad- 


465 ee x Loa 


— 


* 
heh a. 


e Page 47 and 4. c) regel. 


ut had no power to add one to the 


ve obed tence. So I ſhall leave 


py — 


(46) 


He p 
gument founded: on tlie exereife fr patr 
Pretby teries Jure denalato. Aud here we 
dad asker di. That this would pur pe 
©: es and patrons on the ſame fboting abet 
yo wer . That muſt 82 Marty im which wg 
_ cording to hi tiew- canon, calls preſentinr rb: 
| offite.' 2. Wien he bas brought' chem to « deve 
his fixth confideration, he ſays, © mould both 
do the fame thin; which he tells us are hei! 
«ther countenanced by law or-. _ Pol And this 
I think” neither ſhould do- 3. & He calls ''this- 4. 
* tzofoed ewe but a rerchos her the laty fpegksf6; 
wh; What ſome think a civil *aMair,' but he'r 
® otherwiſe,” The caſe-writer air from thi 4 
byteries thät think it ſuch 5 eri afeir, 
8 have no 2 to uſe it, and cpi , 
loyed juſt as well as the righit df 


lers 


tip ah 8 lin Masten e Ms,” gleib, Sci And alſo _y L 


the ce e Who ehigte it un mtribfica} Ti 
not wattanted by 4 civil law; and for dec ion ag but 
ſuch a majority a8"'two to bone; ene to the 
eral Afﬀembly that met at Eat 
2495, 96, When, fat in rab 15. Es "Gay 
come to rs 2 4 ri 


he Kirk 'was 


of the plat 
Arie whic Xo ey rn, ENS es 
© moderator "every presbyt 
Jure devoluto, of all beneficet of ene "op 
eto laick*patfons, that had not r fm 
Qt fix months, abd: 7 Yo the faid miniſters ace 

6 reſentations, . ung them 3 and in Ct ont 
5 Ii not aQual miniſtets ſerving at the fig Kilt, 
e chat the faid mbderator del , efoctugll wich 


| $ other qualified perſons: to Accept, a 
A wh ſame dla law.” Now this act of the laſt fin- 
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(t) Pages 56, 57. 6) Cald. HiR, p * TON 


to -confider another biaittr'6f th 15 


111 


V March 24. 
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it ſeems the 


EE od 


Cs 4 


gere aſſembly in Mr. Calder wood's da y kJ, where. 
in Mr. EW Aelvil dealt very Reely with the 


court, will deſerve a good deal of regard, and affords 
ſome poſitions which do exactly eftabliſh the call 
and contradict our author, vi. 1. This aſſemb 
looked upon prefentarions as a civil right, diſtin 
from, and capable of being nne to: theie ſpi⸗ 


ritual or intrinſick rights. an; 
. That preſenting to the: office, as our uber | 
Alla it, is a diſtinct thing from 1 to the be- 


neſice, ſince ſome of theſe to be preſented were àc- 


tually ſerving at the cures; only the laick patron 


* 


had allowed the church to preſent; to the © 
while he 4 to preſent to the benefice 5 
patrons' had been of our author's 
mind, that — A natural right — they. 
wantel no more. 55 
fathers. Felle aſſembly did not nude 


3 
Jus. deuolurum a mere pretence; and though @ civib 


affair, that gave acceſs" to purſuit in law, they voy: 
freedom to uſe it. 


4. They did not think it finful to accept 2 pre- 


ſentation, which is. al .that the calc -writer 22 
maintains. : 


3. They ind dais competent er ahi th make, 


conſtitutions with which 1 
our author demes: to | the church C, e 
6. This aſſembly gave is active countenance 9 


reipect/to' pa 


| re TY 44 thisoday is allowed them oy 2 


ature in SCotland. hug 20 
| — laſtdy»: „ This: decifion will cleav: dp to 
diſtinct. confiderer: 12 3:1confuled medleyn he moet 
with in the cloſe. of this argument: (2), which main- 


taine, That though ;therchurch may, ſettie mini- 
© ſecs when they pleaſe; as we ſind ememplified 


4% the ieſtimony „ tö, you. tis 
0 con- 


— 


O cad. p. 323. 00 page 38, Ke. (x) page 57 5nd fl 
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| a OED 1 
4 cohvenient either to have u patron's tation; 
« or failing his, a presbytery's jure devoluto.” 1 
cannot ſee great confuſion here, nor do I ſee it ne- 
to follow him in his diſtinct remarks upon 
it, which I am. not able altogethet to comptehend ; 
only I am very fure they don't in the leaſt ſhake 
the argument. And if it be true, as he ſays; *Thit 
< though 3 produce an extract only of their 
« Admiſſion, without 4 8 they will ob- 
& tain diligence ;” then I ſhall gain one of two great 
ints. Either, 1. That patronages are not ſo. rigo- 
rous now as at the time of our aſſembly 13961 which 
was a main pillar of the caſe writer's reaſonings: 
Or, 2. Whatever right in law our patrons have in 
his opinion to tyrranize over us, that yet they do 
not exerciſe it Pleno jure; and whatever be the laws 
in force, yet our government is milder, and the 
interpreters of our laws kinder, than in thoſe days 
now referred tos and conſequently our grievances: 
are no greater, though the groans of ſome are 
2 i bo af ee 


« qr 
7 PR 7 * * 


- 


+> © * 4 
1 1 


Sxcœr. III. Auſwers ta abjections tonfidered, © 
UR authbr (a) takes leave of the caſe a while, 

to coafider ſome object ions there omitted. And 
truly it would have added nothing to my ſurpriſe, nor 
detracted any thing from his wiſdom, altho he had 
alſo. omitted the confideration of them. The firſt 
objection our author pretend to anſwer, is from the 
3 2 * — 1642, _— _—_ of 

„ HX ons ö ing to accept the entation, 
upon every occaſion of à vacation o 4a kirk, to 
be ſent up, with a preſentation to be fil- 
led up with one of the lift who ſhall have moſt. 


<:intereft,”: This is the ſubſtance of the act Whieh 
1 ht EE * ſpeaks 
(a) Page 60, &c. ©. 


} 


E 


8 


= 


ve 


wut follow, 
a aplawful idfelh, and, lly exerciſed ; ha 
| 1 Was, 90% 1 ſee ber thx rw grave aſſembly 


PE * * 


ND GA 


"tha ) 
1 fly, the. ſenſe of t he caſe, that I admito 
or s every way 


ho our that 25 atrona 
a finfal, and,, however: Pt 25 dale, - could take 
upon "Jam . to vindicate this "affembl: 7. from a 'very 


R 2 fin. and ſcandal, 212. to countenance an uſu 
a ſo . 48 .to lift fix perſons, 'ohe' of 
e able. and willing to obtain It, muſt 
{homo y accept of a wap complement. But our 


ar. thinks it alto eaſy to anſwer this, 
9 25 bor them, which t 


16. as 50 555 in th is performance. *' 
1 55 0 the 8 ha fond of limitation 
x 1 Abet 971 e patron” s right. To 
eien Fas, he 0 I, don't well know the 


, exten, of 16 home Wo ge Jet I cannot underſtand 
NY liker an 8b of any tight, 3 


„ than, .to accept harter from the uſu 
ant, hard word i — quite uſeleſs in the diſpute wich 


«bi res byterians, for 1.4% never plead for 
15 —_ He ay ly, the lawfulneſs of fubniitting 
4 0 Tae 


nages impoſed by civil. thority. 

e has in pee a 7 1 775 os af bly bir taken off 
f this: 3 at in ng 15 queſtion (c), 
Vbether a right in itſel unlawf ful can be ſo 

erg be layfully exerciſed;” Ut and Jays it 

Which be being app! pled » to Protege „der which 

"Tipe and particularly. t this a embly, it 

t the right, even 25 1155 47 th ** 


y countenance this un 


"te ip by veel 


ul uͤ ſurpat ion, ſo 
une to . 

by virtu 
4. It 5 pag. 


1 1 avt 
„ £3940 Ne r 
che gtievance, elſe the modern \ precbyrerigns will eſtape 
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630 ) 
than ſending to the patron a preſentation ready form'd 
by ſuch as are moſt able and willing to prevail with his 
to take the ſmall Trouble of filling up the 


atronſhi 
Plank. Now having found them guilty of as active 


1 toleration of patronages as any the Caſe-writer's 


our judicious author (4). 5 | 
« ]t is the active countenance we condemn, an active 
« toleration is the thing refyſed by us. I ask, ſays 
“he, if it be good Ethicks to allow, or actively to 
« countenance, that which is any way unlawful'? If I 
«ſhould by any poſitive deed allow of what in any de- 
« oree is unlawful, I think I were allowing of evil.“ 


his own interlocutor, 28. 240, That the patrons were 
obliged to preſent one of the'lift, a limitation of which 
we have hot the like, Burt 

1. He miſtakes it; for this was a church-limitation, 
which he has told us more than once is of no force, al- 


* defence in theſe words BE This plain confeſſion 


önages Pleno zure, and a limited patfonage, but 
Clares the 1 1 to bete rg) Bo con- 
's W 


dc 55 to God Oc. So chat if His comment 


! 44 
485 
= 
fil d ide Ling, one of which was to be preſented*eon- 

i bY Gucks word, in Ipite of all the Iimitatiens 


2.4 is Te ror 
crav 


133444 


ö Mete, ark to. IF . 3 97 7 * 
e preſtniition 8 a fupebrenicn 
3 | eed to tf at of the cup h . | | 6 which *tis-an- 
 "Twered, That tho it wertealy to take this Suppolition 
from him, there being only A liſt made of ſuch perſons 

as were willing to accept; or, as he explams it him- 

"54-4 Y ſelf, 


he. * eb v 


*  — * „ _ 4 b 1 
4 F DOR —— — 


1 


— 
© P, 


(4) P. 36 ( f. 41+ () N o 


* 


principles or reaſonings doth 13 it is time to 
bring them to the bar, to hear ſentence pronounced by 


Nut he xeclaims and gives in further defences againſt 


tho the aſſembly at that juncture might hays ground 


Zeesen „6 «6 am 


© <" of the church of Scorland diſtinguiſheth pot between 
2 | 


ben the book, of policy” be fog, this 170 Es 


a a FF 1 


cation to 


| „ 
ſelf) might not be averſe, ta ſuch a ſettlement, which 
was ſurely no greater limitation than we now enjoy, 
fave as to the number, ſeeing no Body will oblige 4 
man to accept that is averſe to it; yet I ſhall make a 
conceſſion of it to our author, that he may anſwer it 
in his on wards in the very next page (g J, when an- 
ſwering an objection, vi. That patrons are confin'd to 
the free ęlection of the church: He ſays, Tho this 
** ſhould obtain, yet it obliges  parithes, to the wo 
dice af their ſacred rights, to depend on an extrinſick 
and uſurped power for compleating of the call, as if 
< it were defectiv e without the patron.” And he adds 
a little after, The act of the church in that caſe may 
be termed a ſupervenient conſent to the election 
< made by the patron.” This admits of a cloſe appli- 
alembl 1642, by whoſe direction the presby- 
tery ſend . a liſt of fix, who by the tenor of that act ap- 
to 3 as were not only willing to accept, but 
ikewiſe had moſt friends at court te. procure this un- 


lawful favour, out of which the patron ele&s one, and 
leaves the church to do her duty 
trial and admiſſion. And thus our advocate has betrayed 


y ſubſequent conſent, 


the cauſeof his clients; but I'm afraid they never meant 


to employ his patronage. But let us hear out both his 
defences) and anſwers, 4. He ſays patronages were 


* impoſed nill they will they (Þ).” And again, There 
% was no civil law requiring an acceptance, elſe the 
*« preſentation to be ysid in law.” And then prophe- 


ies how well would they have impro ven ſuch an ad- 


vantage as we haye now, To this he anſwers himſelf 
(2), Imo, Patronages being in themſelves finfal and 
unlawful, civil authority can never bind us to ſubmit 


to them, for leges humane non per ſe obligant conſci- 
entiam. 2. He adds (k), Nor will the impofition of 


* them by civil authority prove the law fulneſs of ſub- 


#_mitting to them,” To which I add, 3. There never 


G 2 e 


ti * 


n 


(6) Pag- 61. C) p. 60 (i) P. 49. (h) p.37. 
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(n 


was low obliging the church; — weren n 10 


accept preſentations; aud it poffible then 
Tg pr void ee by by — td — 
of them, To this i it will be objected, they were under 
4 neceſſity of accepting or ele they could "hive no 
right to the legal maintenance. But who Wooklreonp) 
mit a fin-for a ſtipend? Surely that-gtave"affembl 
would nevet pleaded this' defence; they-whuld” ha 
faid with our author, *Let King Cbarie l offer his pre- 
be * ſentations under oo infttiments, an et him put 
as many ſtipends i in his pocket, We will never 'coun- 
6 * tenance an unlawful 25755 rey, b by a finful fubmiſli- 
© on, and will rather live as priv 
« the charitable conribucions of our Serge 
b accept of an unlawful title to our Iivigge 
now. before we diſmiſs thic aſſembly, 1 
lain ueſtion at our author, ot any eb 
him, fr heſp eaks like a ' chutch rep reſent WP b bes 
ther, if the 250 bad made the (pope s bill lde 
as 2 eee th ey would _ to — 
ter the ſame manner, be it actively or 
patronages? If they had fabwiteed, ale it bis 
| good apology to 4 with our author, Thi y 
no ſuch ad vantage as We have now, where t efcaps 
or elude the force of the law impoſing that” n 0 
But if the! would not have. fab fired + to ſich term s of 
enjoying their benefices, then 'twill follow” 


1 a 


* 


3 That the ſame method, whereby the eln 1 
ſcape the force of a bull, would: have faved' Ho | 


from, the violence of a preſentation. 2. That ſome- 
thing is. more ſinful and unlawful than ae er 
which deſtroys our author whole courſe of 1. ick 
and does A Breet, deal of miſchief to his ethieks nds 
can I be ſu 

I think they would not have 1 8 
to their benefices coming thro' the f 


boy Fe 


who, tho' a very. uſurping patron bin elk and no | 


good friend to laick patrons in a great many. caſes, 
however they abuſed their power under die * mini- 


ration 


ate men, or ſerv eon | 


ad then 


1ppoſed to be far out of my 4 1 ben 5 


( 53 ) 
e nee never hive” prevailed, under ag 
the? at!ofis* the Conclave could *have-contrivei 
18. viſe pfoteſtant affembly'to ſend him a Liſt of iz 
= 1 one of whom might be confirméc in their 
t 


Ftitfe to a beneſce by his pretended Holineſs's 
ion. Atcordihgly the fmt church of France 
mouticed' them uowertfiy of communto that held 
nefices' by papal proviſions,” and the ſecond cours 
oft of Parts, aun 1565, direct the poſſeſſors of be- 
neffcef rather to quite deem than to relieye themſel- 4 
Ws by popiſfi bulls and provifions;, which alſo, ſay = 
ey, ie Were fern they 'commirred to the flames ; | 
1 an we don't fd them pa H judgment [| 
20 105 ae as our author; 12 tho they had no | 
_ uſe for laick pre ſentations themſelves, evi quitted 
their natural Hghr td the tithes, aud contented them- ; 
ſelves with a poor annual penflon. from rhe King, ö 
* the ſynod of Yitves,- anno 1583, determine thus, | 
Gentlemen and others enjoying right of patronage 
* mall not be Ys ha forſake their Juſt titles, at | 
* Be admonifhed to eniploy them to pious uſes | F 
Bur that we may fully convict this aſſembly of che 1 
ſcandał our author's rale les do chargp th them = — - 
Tet us put his defend intb form. 10, The aſſembly 1 
foes Judged' preſentations might be accepted while : 
there ** no Civi law to nultfy them. t to ace 
* ſentation is every way A and unlawful. 
B re this affembiy thought an unlawful thing. 
t be done, while there was no civil law whereby 
ey ebe 9 thisunfawful riglit, or eſcape the fin. 
or leaves that honeft affembly in the 


* — a But leaſt they fhall be obli ed tofhelter' 
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thetaſelyes undet A inciples of new-faſtrioned pref- 
who think, that altho* tronages be grie vous, | 
yet miß by tolerated vefubmi to under proper moni F 


— th 
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eations; till che ſame authority that impos d them think | 
fit to relieve us of them; I ſhall direct him; to a 


very ſhot, and {atinfying defoace, conſiſtent with. is 


own ſcheme, vz. the active countenance was given 


to preſentations in the year 1642, by the afſembly 
nd their commiſſion, who were directed to execute 
their decree. And now having put our author in mind 


— 


of the only proper defence he could make, let ua ſee 


how he'll improve it. In anſwer to the caſe, he ſays, 
© Ts not this the thing we complain of, that afſem- 
E blies, and eſpecially commiſſions, are ſupporting 


c nages. Alas! patrons are countenanced, pre- 
< ſentations are ſupported by church judicatories.” ? 
And had he lived in 1642, would he not have ſaid 


(n), an hundred years hence might not poſterity 
ſay, that the church of Scotland were for patro 
eſpecially fince the diſſent againſt that afſembly ſeems 
to have been burried as deep. as in 1730, and ſo it 


muſt alſo have been an ill ſet afſembly. But the 


greateſt hardſhip is, That for the ſpace of fourſcore 
and nine years all the miniſtry in Scotland accepted 
preſentations, and ſo the current of church decifions 


muſt have been long corrupted,” 5, He makes ano- 


ther apology for the aſſembly 1642, is. That by 
<« perſons willing to accept, they meant only ſuch. as 
were not averſe to ſettle in ſuch a pariſh, leaſt u- 
pon ſuch a perſon's being preſented, and a ſettle- 
ment not enſuing, the patron might preſent ano-. 


— 


te ther, without regard to t 2 and pariſh,” 
mart rebuke to theſe an- 


But 1. This apology carries a an 
cient worthies, who could not expreſs their mind more 
. cautiouſly, than inſtead of none averſion to ſettlement, 
to uſe the dangerous phraſe of accepting a preſentati · 
on, a ſinful, ſcandalous and unlawful thing, and there - 


by lead poſterity into a great error, and as our author 


ſpeaks (») tranſmit very latitudinarign opinions con · 
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45 cerning the government and diſcipline of this church, 


jf not with deflgn'd Falſhood, yet with notour mi- 

a fakes, ©.” . 2. As this — is of no pu to 

that aſſembly, ſo it gives great advantages to the mo- 

dern patrons * patronages, by teaching the art of ex- 
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_ that preſontinga —— is 8. 
eee, well — it. ws al ehis 
atron. 18: very muchoboun — — 2 | 


—— the trouble ofl petitioning ries 
for the moderation of a call, a favour-not always allow- | 
ed him, and mitrafiing „ mh nes ws 
{right in-cho-moſt arbitrary manner. But the new: 
Mion d presbyteriana; a8, Well · as the old, are for 2 li- 
_ -mnited mongroby. > :Howerer; having made tuſa of. qt 
-eenſiderations.on th is head, in anſwer. to big gwn de- 
fences for thei Aſſembly 1642; J ahiok; it 4 wh 
mofute them tho ij muſt oni it is the greateſt fexvice 
Yee? :dons td theipatrons-by! any 11 modern or, ancient diſ- 
tant>uÞ — hore take. in his laſt ohject ion, 
p becauſetof its affinity, e.. That acceptere of 
Ke; preſentationg.on conditiairef.a.calh,do arch. Bo _ ; 
<< efe&ion;-oninvadeitherrights of the church. 125 
itn Hmaginecthow :this: can he denied, that 
wle A ffee alottion upon tho ee 
no harm — the election by the, pre 
tek chat it may dometimes, have ſecur oY 8 freg 
on; when like to: be refus d. But I'm deen JS: 
Mak his aofwers. to: this objeſtion, beca 
—— — EY at, - 
muſt have homologate th e patton's tight, e 
mitations or conditions ent chefexs- their, acg 
And: a hs tells us; (9): . Tha — 
1 title ta diſpoſe of 3 
Nice, | whichbeing wex a — ure 
4 rt the — difpoſal.* 45 Dy 
brian have again recover d, the of. that: 
Te ebe accepting — . 
ps by to:beay.them: companyat the bar. I 
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— 1 but à ſpiritual right 1 benefice.” His rea- 
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** 


What thoi bes for far ing che tiouble· öf alkrotditional 


clauſes or qualifications in acceptances; yet be: poi 
out one as very convenient; in. That however the 

patron preſent to no:more ſtipend than ia due; by 
**/ Jaw, yet to avoid Amony and factilege; the preſen 
„tee thould accept of 'a good deal more. Rut I baſte 


over theſe trifles 10 look back toi his con deratibns on 


the fourth objection, which L have teſety'd: to the: laſi⸗ 
doth becauſe it contains the ſuni of the controverſy; 
and carries us thro! the leading fallacy that bas g- 
ven riſe to the abuſei of the patronage-right on | 

one hand, and the extreme oppaſi tion to the anode- 


: rate claims of a limited patronage on the other: 
Phe ſum of the fourth objeftion he makes, is, That 


et patrons medd le not with the eccleſiaſtical part, they 


giving the miniſfer elected; tried and àdmitted⸗ 
only à right to the benefice.” The ſum of our au- 


thor's: anſwer is, 1. That *preſentations are not no- 
* ceflary, as the law nom ſtands; which, E think, 
deſerves. no reply. 2. That it is a great miſtake 
that patrons meddle not with the eccleſiaſtical 

4 part. Why? Becauſe: he nominates the perſon. 
But here be drops a guod part of his objection, which 


will anſwer this ; for the objector ſuppoſes the per- 


fon nominated by the patron to be elected, Ge. by 
dhe church, and that the patron nominates him on- 
iy to give a title to that ſtipend the church puts 


him in condition to deſerve. His third anfwer; 


tranſcribed from Mr. Nur herford, ſhall meet with 
no more conſideration, becauſe of the great autho- 


_ Bity of ſuch a man. And 8 a modern diſpu- 
tant is not to meddle with him, 


| ſhall ask the opi 

nion of ſome older presbyterians than himſelf. The 
ſum of ' what he copics from Mr. Rus bor fund 19. 
That che miniſter bas not 4 temporal; or-eivil, 


ſon 


5 0) Page 62. 


Fon fs, * Becauſe the ſcripture enforces that rule of 
e natura! equity, That a workman it worthy of hir 


* geg. 2. That a patron cannot give this ſpiri- 
© tual right, becauſe he cannot put the preacher in 
* caſe to deſerve his wages. 3. That the civil right 
* is effentially founded on the law of God; from ; 
.-which our author finds, the miniſter having the _ 
ritual right. If the patron. can give him any right, 
it muſt be ſpiritual and ecclefiaſtical ; but this he 
cannot do. And when he has torn off his canoni- 
cal robes, he attacks the civil right pretended, and 
leaves him nothing but this concluſion, © He who 
4 confers not the office, cannot give a right to the 
Fe wages, Sc.“ And thus the patron is put to his 
i: 
To clear up this matter, I ſhall, firſt, Remove 
ſome miſtaken principles that lead him out of the 
way on this head. 2. Shall make ſome obſervati- 
ons for clearing the truth. © C 
1. I ſhall point out ſome miſtakes that lead him 
wrong; the detecting of which will clear up the 
difficulties on the ſubject of the civil and the ec- 
clefiaſtical right, which are commonly confounded. 
- 1/4, One common miſtake ariſes from the uſe of 
the word benefice, which is not proper to expreſs 
the Ripend, or maintenance of a goſpel-minifter, 
though commonly employed in the diſpute about 
33 We find thoſe great men, that have 
ſpoken moſt againſt preſentations to benefices, had 
2 different view of it from that of- a local ſtipend 
aſſigned to a minifter. i; Am; eccleſiaſtical beneſice is 
deſcribed by the canoniſts thus, Sirituali muneri con- 
juncta jurium eccleſiaſticorum portio; on which Vo- 
et ( makes this remark, That the temporal 
* goods and ſpi ritual office conjunctly compoſed the 
L eſſence of a benefice, according to that definiti- 
on 
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on of it from Tl, The learned author of 


Altare Damaſtenum ( takes it in the ſame ſenſe, 
when oppoſing the patronages Paramount, Tor um 
* illuu quod ex utrog; jure ſpiritualia miuiſtran- 


„ %%, & ' remporalia' porcipiendi reſultat, & eſt 


*. graſs moraliter unum, ſecundum uſum Ae 
% dicxtuy eccleſiaſtiuum bhuneſcium. But as this ſenſs 

it ſeems to have ariſen from the encroachments 
of abitrary patrons, with the conniwance of a very 
corrupt church, and: the Iqaſe gloſſes upon the canons; 


hat 
is ſenſe of the word came through miſtgke, He- 
Mingus, quoted by Voet ſu), tells us, Who di- 
« ſtinguiſning betwixt the miniſtry conferred by the 


church, and the maintenance conferred by the ma- 
4 giſtrate, adds the ground of confounding them to 


be, © That the magiſtrate being in uſe to give the 
i temporality, adhering to the ſpiritual miniſtry; 


15 hence it a peared as if the , magiſtrate had con- 
ferred both; Quia miniſterium feuds aghere- 


« bat, binc factum ut cus feudum dederant frin- 
ci pet, etdeom miniſterium una dedifſe diderentur. 
And if this was the common acceptation of the term, 
it is no wonder that our compoſers of the book of 


icy, in that famous paſſage condemn patronages 
— Dei ee dis Pope's kirk. | © Foraſ- 


„ much, ſay they, as the names of patronages' and 
© benefices; together with the effect thereof, have 


7 flowed fi the Pope and corruption of the ca- 


non law; only in ſo far as any perſon was intrud- 
« ed thereby over kirks having curam animarum.” 
Nor any wonder theſe learned writers talk ſo high 
aga inſt theſe abuſive preſentations, whereby the ſpi- 
ritual and temporal part ſeemed confounded, and 


both in effect conferred by civil authority, Diplo- 
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ON Page 6. (#) Tr. de jure patron. | 


ſo tis a ſenſe in wh ich no ancient or modern 9 | 
2 will defend the patron's ptetenſions. 1. 


Ck 


rg 
4 'rerp, er parbo obi guum ante tiane m OR. 


— Babobat (.“ This is ſurely very iffarent from. 
the-ſubje& of our modern debates, ande f9%m tho 
ord of the objection nde under conſideraticn. o. 
ey puts the queſtion, . A miniſtri fror in few 


TR Non niſi '2mpropree 07 e 2 305 
Another leading ertor du the prineipl 
afche ker of the objection cp That the 
„bas ght to diſpofe of, and adminiſter the tempd- 
© ralities, called her patrimony. On which hang. 
ſeverat Scher ſuppoſitions 054.) 1. That the 'patran's; 
right is an uſurped encroachment on the church, wha: 
alone Zives an ece leſiaſtical right to benefices or ſt ii 
pends. 2 That however — magiſtrate: may con- 
firm the church in their right to diſpoſe of her patri- 
mony, yetche cannot giye à right, as being ſpiritual, 
& alterius ꝓori. 3. That tho' the magiſtrate. ſhould 


Juſt, the magiſtrate's authority cannot make it la- 
ful, ar turn it into à civil channel, which muſt riſo 
from an ecelefiaſtical fountain. 4. That fhe title te 
gives power td exerciſe the offices 3. That all 4ho 
a8 denz founded on the, ord bf God, G . 


on it willtamble down z and: becauſe of the authori- 
ty made ofe of to ſuppoit it, I ſhall appeal ta two or 


be provided by the magiſirate o patron 20 
anſwers in three concluſiens. 1 The 3 
#to ff toon 422215 in caſe! 10 *defect,. when there 
| | ** av £12 ; 715 Ya FS» tot Tout, 3+ a3f 4 15 
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2 tipondiis per modems bengρj,¾uv. And an- 


of the, 
urch oniyx, 


confirm the patrom's title ; yet it being in ätſelf an- 


the benefite «flows from the fame; aucharity; that 
right to the ſtipend; even in foro civili, is ipipitanls | 
' Now if the leading principle fail, all that, is Þuile N 


ree old presbyterians already mentioned. Mr. Yoer 
in his Treatiſe c Sti pends (, asks, N a ſtipend ma Aud 
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, is hon elſe to look to it. 2. The magiſtrate, either. 


*.ſpoteancouſly,. or-at the deſire of the church, oug ht 
ted it, 3. It is ner 4.) ching in_irfelf unlaw ful, 
that patrons pravide ſtipends, as anclently obliged 
* thereto,” And ſhortly after, in anſwer to that 
queſtion, © Whether it is better the church ſhould. 
hin retain the adminiſtration of the ſtipenda, os the. 
magiſtrate? He anſwers, Calvin and other ro- 


formers thought the latter more expedient; And in- 
deed Calvin is W and full upon it in his- 


he 


-/ 


title to it. 2. It muſt follow, that as the magiſtrate 
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| C 
cal, but 4 civil right; the title to the ſpiritual admi- 
niſtration flows from à ſpiritual ſource, the right to 

the ſubſiſtence, improperly called a benefice, flows-from 
civil authority,—Now altho' theſe obſervstions are 
ſufficient to obviate all that our author has advanced, 
either from Mr. Nur herford or himſelf; yet there 
remains ſomething to be ſpoke, that has not fallen 
ſo directly within the compaſs of theſe remarks; and 
it is the crambe recocta of all that make a noiſe about 
preſentations, dis. That the magiſtrate - only con- 
firms a right given by the church, and this right is 
** effentially founded on ſcripture, x Cor. ix. S. Gal. 
* vi. 6. Oc.“ To which I anſwer, 1. That the ſcrip- 
ture confirms, and applies to the caſe of miniſters, a 
rule of natural equity, vis. That every workman v 
worthy of bir wages; and conſequently miniſters 


ſhould be ſuſtained ; but leaves the quantity and | 2 
method of conveyance, to the determination, either, | * 
1. Of conſcience, as in the primitive apoſtolick 1 


times, when every one brought their —_— 
conform to their ability and inclination (5); Or, 2. of 
compact betwixt the miniſters and people, ſtipulating 
ſuch a determinate fubfiſtence for ſuch a time, " 
feems imported by the menſtruæ ſportule, or monthly 

offerings of the primitive chriſtians (c), which is the 
caſe of all clandeſtine churches, or thoſe that enjoy 4 
toleration only.“ Or, 3. of the civil magiſtrate, wb 
is bound to care for the ſubſiſtenco of the miniftry of 
a church eſtabliſhed by law, tho?, at the ſame time, 
he may lawfully prefcribe ſome conditions, tho' every 
particular miniſter claiming the benefit of publick 
eſtabliſhment, and protection of law in the poſſeſſion of 
his living: Such as, t. That he be approven by 
the church eſtabliſhed, conform to our publick 
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- (5) AR 4. (e) Cypr. Epiſt. Che +: | FE. 
7 Tertullian, Modicam ſtipen. menſirua die unuſquiſque ap- _ | 
ponit, vel cum vellit & ſi mods peſſt, nam nemo compellitur. — 
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Aandards. 2. That he give a teft of his loyalty to | 
the church-government, and that his principles are | 
conſiſtent with the quiet of a common-weath. ii 
3. That he accept a preſentation as a legal docu- tl 
ment of his civil right to ſuch a maintenance as the | 
law has provided. 2. The civil laws oblige here-, 
ticks or infidels as members of the common wealth to | 
| ſupport the miniſtry, who will refuſe a citation out of 
the new teſtament. 3. The ſame ſacred authority, that | 
is appeal'd to for a right to ſtipends, is as expreſs 
for paying tribute, and yet no ſpiritual or eccleftaſti- 
cal right is claimed. And tho' a laird has « ſerip- 
ture warrant-to uplift his juſt dues or rents, yet he 
would be thought very extravagant that would burn | 
his old charter from the prince, the evidence of his 0 
particular claim. 4. An ecclẽſiaſtical or ſpiritual | 
right to lands or money, is not eaſily underſtood ; and 
tho' it have ſome determinate meaning in ſome 
laces, where the church claims a coercive power in 
Rev own courts to make good her title, yet is not 
very accountable by the principles of this church 5 
and therefore the ſame learned author of Altare Da- 
maſcenum, makes a jeſt of that coactive power (d), 
pretended by ſome ſpiritual courts; and cites this 
Paaſſage with approbation, Talem poteſtatem nunguam 
1 conceſſit Chriſtus apoſtolss, quando enim dixit, Dig- 
nus eſt oferarius mercede ſua; jus naturæ explicd- 
wit equum eſſe, ut que ſpiritualta impertit, ab iis 
accipiant corporalia ad vitæ ſuſtentationem (e), &c. 
And ges on to fhew the neceſſity of having recourſe 
to the ſecular power for making the rights effectval, 
the church having no ſuch power herſelf, tho fome 
. claim'd-it, and our author's principles muſt require 
ir. What has been now obſerved, might ſerve to 
unriddle the fixth conſideration on this head, which 
zs ſo very extravagant, that F'm apt to think — 
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(e) Page 430. (0) Salat, de Repub. I.: 3. 
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author has been indiſpoſed w hen he wrote it, Thet © 
n the church gives the right, the magiſtrates on ,” 


che preſent diſpute, it muſt be this, That aſſoon as 
ever the chureh inveſts a man with the ſacrecb office; 
he may go to the magiſtrate, and order him to 
make a good ſtipend, to which he has already a na- 
tural or divine right. Again, He adds the church 
js fufficiently provided by her inſinitely wife and 
e loving Head and King, to give a miniſter 4 law 
< ful title to his maintenance and living“ la what 


ſenſe our blefſed Saviour has provided Dipends we 
ati 


Have 'slready- ſhown, vis. by accom ng the 


aw of natural equity, The workman ar worthy of 


Zi reward, to the 1 caſe of thoſe-ſpiritual 
Tabourers who preach the goſpel. But as 'bzs -king- 


ab #3 wor M this world, ſo he has left it tothe 


care of civil i ſocieties to adjuſt tho | preciſe matter 
and quantity; and determine the legal manner” of c 
eovering' that reward, and ſecuring a title to-poſii 


de; and ſoving this right runs in a civil channel, 


-#nd ariſes. from civil authority, we call it « civil 
right 5 nor is it a ſoleciſm to ſay, that à miniſter 
Arab 4 natural right to a ſubfiſtence, and a civil right 


to his ſti pend, or that he can plead 4 ſcripture War- 


rant to be maintaig'd by thoſe. who accept of his Is 


-bours, and yet may produce à laick patron's preſents 


tion before a civil judge, as an evidence of his legal 
right to uplift ſuch a preciſe quantity, _— —— 
even from thoſe that ſubmit not to his miniſtey ; u 

«muſt beg pardon to conclude directly againſt our 
Author, that he who confers not the office, can give 
a civil right to the okay: the ſupport Fre 
Paſtor 3 and conſequently that the patron's right. 

evil, and not ecclefiaſtical 5 and therefore -agred"to 
the conceſſion of Sibhrundur, admitted by * 925 
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chat if the patron da not tdb the church of eleBiies; 
"ſhe will not quartel with hint for his Heel gan dn. 

jd do ap = with him-(g), the diſtinction betwixt 
ry, to which the church elects, and the 


& mini 
— or fipend 1 to tho magiſtrate 
to confer; 15 3 Aa Sher | 700 vai 
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865 ailchbe proceedy, i in bis Exth chapter ( 


to confider the caſe-writer's corrollaries; a 
inſtead of refuting, he ſets up a counter corrolla - 
ry, to look them out of countenance, and theſe he 
pretends to draw from what he — — he has pro- 
ven. But if my experience ſhall — to 


caſe · writer, but a great r the patron, and 
2 much-- againſt} the — of Scotland; and 
mall leave theſe corrollaries to face one another, 
till the impartial ſpectatot determine to which ſide 


the bluſh helongs, ſince they ſerve. only to diſcover 


- How unwilling -our author has been to agree with the 
eaſe; eve when. he bad not confidence to contra- 
dict it and briogs to mind the character of Cælius 
a Roman pleader (3), who neither could live with 
contradiction nor without, it 3 and happening. to be 
at ſupper with one of his ents a, gentleman of 
extraordinary patience. an nature, as to 
mun — py Nene th *. Paints and 15 
to every thing he ſa J ahis, made e loſe 
his temper, and baul ne in 2 ic 4 ps pong 
contra ut dico ſimu s. 

I - He: obſerves (c) three fad. effets of limited patro- 
-nages,- which I take to bę the: ſad effects of melan- 
wen 81 nd him to the tene . 
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prowl; where he 
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N ache might be ſo limited as to be lawfull uſed 
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Feſfion it is to remove thin; And 48 for: his thee 
*Eoficlidding adviees, | 1:dwn''they” are not impro- 
2 for « church in her declining age. And: could 
ſuppoſe him a: member of 2 ſhould heartily 
pity him, and conclude he cannot ſtay long: in 
church that will not be reformed or healed, but 
coulq-wiſt” before he go, he may not leave ſuch te- 
_Rimonies of his untainted loyalty, as may entitle 
(others ro a longer trial of paſſive eber, FX 
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Shall now e bene remarks: on the 
ms as 'of 172 ance,” which has flo 
15 jatꝭ reſp! the — — writ cal- 
Te cat, and har bea ver, briefly run over it, 

"x abet Callin . thing nonſenſe, or flat bontradictz- 
on, . which" t t mie ſo intelligible or confi- 
© Kent. 77 8 nd 40 not ge further than the firſt ſen- 
Gent bis intrüductfen; to meet with 4 proper 
& of ' this chüntabie 2 eration, I long fince 

* The eiphe of 
ger has ündergone ite alterations, both as to the 
right and the ex Uh tof that right.“ 1 ſhall 
Iteration of right in its 

own nature; as right diſtnet from the exerciſe ; 
bur only obſerve, that a little'after he tells us (a). 
That if patronages were only unla ful d to — 4 
« circumſtances, and methode of uſing that ri 


es „ bur I ſay that funditus the right is uſurp'd, — 
no limitations can make an uſurp'd ri * lawful, 
: W Oc. ”» 
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e ſtency i 
the church of Scorlend could 
| her liberty? And what church in the world has 


| —_— and. yet th 
- hls vun n cone al. have ready, 885 


ü K 5 
.“ Now it is very natural to ask, If the ri iht 
was from the heginning unlawful and uſurped, at 
alterations it could undergo but to the better, by ſome 
limitations of its exerciſe, which is quite gontrary Jo 
2 


This! pw - Befides, he tells, ue an the contrary ( 


no conveyance of s right can, alter BY 

25 e = the difficulty grows upon e by. 85 
20 {That the; 2 were once 

Fg prot Now how this right could be Ale 
ed 3 cannot e and Thould. be con- 


dtent to ſee them reponed to their oy ra .offie 


Tbere are ſeveral other. obſcure paſſages, the in- 
troduction, e. That in time of E $52 idolary 
% miniſters were palm'd; down, b — 80 ns on Chis. 
ee ſlian ſocieties, when other perſ been more 
&* agreeable to them.) What! —— agreeable than 
in $ I don't think theſe; were the, Work of 
"Patrons, providing theſe miniſters, had been good 
men; and yet the great end of the performance i is 
to prove, that our preſent patrons are as bad as 2 
Poßiſo ones. It might all be asked, What con 


is betwixt liberty and — ed Or how 
oppreſſed during 


groaned ſo loud under the yoke, of patronage, and 
to ſo little purpoſe, as' this author, and the wiſe 


author of the teſtimony againſt zhat ſoul. ruiniug abo- 


— 55 I wave 9 . and come to te per 
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7 amber, fa his firſt, chapter ( | pretends to 
account - e the; Ratronage right from the ca- 
4. definition be gives is 
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ed. Phe patron's right expreſly to preſent ad Mes- 


am was never pretended, though our reformed di- 
Lines in diſputing againſt patronages, have taken le- 


neficium in a complex view, 'Beneficeum conferre eſt 
wirumg; Jus conferre (þ), as comprehending both 


the temporal and ſpiritual party and have proven 


upon their adverfaries, that their abſolute -Yifrs, and 


arbitrary methods of preſentation, have this tenden- 


cy; but could neyer alledge, that the patrons, or any 


other that r with them, pretended thus to 


define their right jus pręſent andi ad officium, but 
chuſe to infer it as an abſurdity chargeable on their 
practiſe. And. although it could not be expected, 
that a reformed common-wealth would carry it high- 
er than theſe other definitions he = us, conſi- 
dering the ſenſe in which a benefice was taken 3 


et I have pointed at another definition: that carries 
it higher than any definition he has quoted from 


any canonift : And therefore I conclude: he has not 
acquitted himſelf handſomely of his undertaking, to 
eccount for the eſtabliſhed notion of patronages in 


the worſt of times. 


His third chapter gives the hiſtory of the laws 
and acts relative to patronage, which for the 


molt part have already come under conſideration. I 


remark only as to the books of policy, that he might 
have ſpared the trouble of his obſervations upqn them, 
 fince it never was pretended that the church of Scor- 
land did eftabliſh patronage as a part of her eccleſi- 
aftick conſtitution; nor do I believe there is that 
church in the world that would invite the civil! pow- 

ers to inipoſe them; and therefore Mr! Calderwoode 
obſerve on the firſt book of diſcipline, „That there 

. r cc 
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n vn no mention of a 
4 q biſhop, or of trial by Arch deacons, Ec.” is juſt 
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raſentation by a patron, or to 


3 
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- this, that the church of Scotland at her reformation 
in ſettling her policy, did neither eftabliſh patrona- 
ges nor prelacy, it being vainly pretended by ſome 
bw ſhe reformed, from popiſh unto proteſtant prela- 


ey 5 and I have charity enough to think, that if pa- 


tronages were not impoſed by civil authority, and 
that if at this day ſhe were ſettling her policy, ſhe 
would neither mention the one nor the other. Had 
he made it appear, that notwithſtanding the counte- 
nance given to patrons by the laws of the land, the 
true ſons of the church had refuſed to ſubmit to them, 
or to receive any title to their livings by ſuch an un- 
-Jawful authority, and had choſen to live on their own 
Private patrimony, or the bounty of thoſe churches 
they had gathered, rather than yield to ſuch finful 
terms of eſtabliſhment; In that caſe his hiſtory would 
have pav'd the way to his arguments, and ſerved his 


SE 1. IV. 


UR author proceeds to ſtate the queſtion (a) in 


A F# ſome diſtinctions to be applied as fountains of 
ſolution. But if the ſtate of the queſtion laid down in 
the anonymous writ be. juſt, which I have endea- 
voured to. ſupport,. the: moſt of his fountains will be 


found to have no water; and truly the whole fireſs of 


the controverſy with modern diſputants reſts upon the 
anſwer to one objection or query already conſider d, 
©4#2.; Whether a presbyteriau miniſter duly elected 
$ and. admitted by the church, and thereby ——— 
divine right to be ſuſtained by thoſe who enjoy his 
84 :labaurs, may, without fan, accept of a laick patronꝰ 


E preſentation, as giving a civil right by vertue of eſta- 


21 


(.) Page 10. 


a 


\ | WE 
Conn * | 
i bliſhed laws, to uplift and enjoy a certain fixed | 
„ ſtipend, modified as to 22 and quality by . |- 
* civil authority? Or, whether 4-patron” can give 
t him ſuch a right, without encroaching on the ſpi- 
s ritual jurifdiction? Or he, the miniſter, ſcan dar- 
© cept without betraying the ſpiritual prerogati ve 7” = 
The affirmative of this is the” utmoſf contended for 
in the caſe, which ſeems to have been thè butt of 
his wrath. And having ſupported the ofo it, 
and accounted for the difficulties) he has moved 
againſt it, I ſhall leave it to ſtand the ſhock of his 
thirteen articles, which are juſt ſo many miſtakeb, 
either of the real ſtate of the controverſy, or of his 
imaginary opponents, and only take notice of a few 
things remarkable in them. EP SOV G70. 
1. The firſt article (5) makes it a queſtion, (but 
with whom is a greater queſtion) © Whether there 
« js any divine law, or New Teſtament” rule for 
* patronages?” Now it would have ſerved his pur- 
pals equally to have made it a queſtion, : Whether 
Timothy and Titus had a conge d' elire to the pre- 
tended biſhopricks of Epheſus and Crete: 

His third fountain is very dark, but not ſo deep, 
but that a ſmall light will diſcover it at bottom to 
amount to this, z The queſtion is ribt; if a 
church may be obliged to ſuffer by the lawe of 
e the common-wealth, rather than commit a ſin, but 

. © if a church ſhould commit a fin rather than ſuf- 
„fen? And here he has as few adverſaries 
the presbyterians as on the former queſtions: furolt 
is for this very reaſon argued; that had the church 
of Scotland fo many years judged it à ſinful thing 
to accept a preſentation; they would have laid them- 
ſelves under the paſfive obligation of loſing, 2not2or- 
Iy their poor livings, bur their d very tives, rather 
than have accepted t em : For though a church andy | 
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Mall vfind no better {quarte 
der or nfürper: For he tells us; ( 88 convey- 
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ning. 


principles with reſpect to hereditary indefeaſible 
right. He: tells „ us, A man may murder his 
4 ſovereign, and uſurp, and ſubmit to very reaſo- 

nable limitations of government; and yet it is un · 
7. la ful and unjuſt that he ſhould govern.” From 
whence it muſt follow, that whatever limitations 


bare been propoſed, and accepted hy his ſubject. 
ſtipulating 8 3 : Z 


Og upon his yielding to. theſe limi- 
tati ons, yet fill it muſt. neither be neceſſary or 


dutiful in them to ſubmit any longer than they can 


: dateh him. napping, and leap into the ſa le, ha em. 


falves, or reſtore; the true lineal monargb, 
prove; that never any of his predeceffors frm 
s days came to; che ,\crown by any unjuſt 


thod. : But perbaps "Our - author A be . , - 
one who has been, time dut of mind, in actual 


eflion,”, tho? ths firſt poſſeſſot 9 475 have come 
crown: by.; inte u unjuſt zue; No truly; they 
r than the ve inva· 


* ance or confirmation of a right can 2 its na- 


Lorenz which, i Capi "come ng what 


g hands it we | 525 ur author: the. knag] 
e be ts Few allegiance, as wel 
an eptloms ded. ta it. 
dettrine, Mo hon! Ber A mig! 5 theks | i 
thrones of jay dere monarch. zus els they 155 
produces their original, | any nt. the 
unſiitexrupretl.: right dt 
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. 4 
ninth, and tenth, which without much labour will bs 
drawn into this dne common channel, 7s That 
Patronage being in it ſelf every way unlawful, no li- 
mitations or circumſtances can render it lawful, nor 
can any paſſive ſubmiſſion to them fortify or 1 
ſuch an ufſurpation. On which I remark, 1. That 


Eraftians will not eaſſly grant that patronage is eve 
e in it ſelf hen for ade, the is ever 
5 this church towards them, I. have already quoted 
aſſage from Voetius (a), who ſays; it is not in 
it elf ef for patrons to procure: ſtipends, Non 
eſt illicium in ſe ut dicti patroni ſtipendin protu- 


Fent ut autiguitur obligat, providod they do not in- 


'vade the freedom of election of miniſters. And tho? 
T ſhould loſe as much by him as the caſe · writer, 1 


Lan't forbear to obſerve that learned man in his four 

or five articles of ſtating the queſtion (b), which our 
author has imptoven to uch a number. He ex 
cuts off from the debate the aſſignation or collation of 


ſtipends. N. ©. de ipſis Nipendiit Jeu de collatione 
Naeh ecoleſiaſtici hs fic difts, ſine curate five 
non curati. 'So that I'm-apt to think our author and 
"that learned writer are not ſo well agreed as the mo- 
dern diſpytants, whom be Ne with the title 


of Eraſtianr. 3 2560 
__ Presbyterian diſputants don't chuſs to 


aQive tolerations, paſſive or negative reſiſtanee 3 nor 


do they much enter into the diſpute of patronages be- 


ing a lawful right conſidered in = ſelf; and as de- 
{cribed by the'canonifts, and argu again by ſome 
Jearned men; all 'they nnen © plainly this, That 
It is no oreater crime A this age 
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their notions in metaphyfical darkneſs, or e 
their minds in ſuch terms as paſſive obligations, 


the church than 


dt was in former times to accept n civil right to their 
| eltabliſhed maintenance or a neee and bom 
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| © 93 
of the modern diſputants are ſo bare-faced in their 
resbyterians, both. cient and modern, 
as to * this is no cłime at all. | 
The irh and 1375 Fountains: meet in fhe ſame 
channel, and being the loweſt; will ſerve to drain all 
the: roſt. He ſays, Thatialtbo? the magiſttates. can 
5 neither give a right to oſſive or beneſice, yet he may 
* determine the u, of a beneſice, and 2 4 
* right and: title thereto by civil lav „Nom the 
Eraſtian objection be ih at much pains t9:anſwery 
.contends for nb motrè than; this under the name off 
ciyil right to enjoy the benefice,» but ho refuſes the, 


civil laws to -be. the ground aid foundation: ofta mi- 


niſter's right. Perhaps the new diſputants will di- 
ſtinguiſſi here, and grant that eivil laws are not the 
foundation of that natural right confirmed by our 

HFaviour 7 hat the workman i worthy of hisavages; 
or that whereby a miniſter is entitled to be ſuſtained 
fame how or other; but yet they will prattle:confidently. 

22 that the civil magiſtrates authoritydetermin- 

ing the guota, and ratifying atitle theteto.byciviLlaw 

is the, ground and foundation of a miniſter/swght i 
that ſtipend ſo modified; and: this they wii l iſtill call 


e civil tight,/and will not declare it Hnful. t0 accept 


of a/ preſentation in order to inſtruct this elaim before 
a civi eaurt, no more than of a decreet di 7 
them to partioular perſons or places from) which it is 
$0: be upliſted: And thus the author and Late near 
agreed ʒ but I amv ſorry, to find he can't agree with ©. 
thers, but at the expence of fall ing out with” himſelf; 
for he allows the magiſtrate a power of determining 
the guat a, and confirming this right, and yet in his 
arguing he pleads for the natural or divine) right of 
tithes, which ſurely no civil power can cut or carve 
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Bat will it follow, that a minifter as fuch has a title 
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Dam ſcemim, the famous: Gurbentus V 


termines againſt our author moſtexpreflyy; 
are —— by human 2 BY a. 


COTE 


 HAPTER durch 45 0 ©: clnfderations 
"comtains an aſſertion, and proniifes: to divefl 
as' confirm the ſame, both which 
have moſtly Ellen under our confiderarion: in the 
fv temarks.” I ſhall again briefly review what 


| has not becur d. This general aſſertion is divided 
into three ulars. 1; That es ate an 
unlawful and uſurped right: - * That — Dy 


caimot b "a limited as to be 
3. Thateit is not lawful to 
t patronape, As to the firft, he dives 83 
wi 
012. That minifters ought to be maintain dt 


t a particular locality 
— this to be fix 


22d by our author would glad. 
by s divine decreet' 


n | ſhulb nov trvuble 2 
$ to vefute this, but refer him for 4 very 

idfwer to theſe worthy: authors by hin 

The. ſecond book of naſtipline, the "hes of, of Aires 


latifts and · papifts kd a 
ad venſatibs on this ſubqt 4 als — 
Gber-refdrm'd divines, partic 


anns; Maw 
Bucer,; Galdin, — > ms to wp 


ons dhe high flying 


hich- 
reus on Geneſin, who handles this queſti 


und de 
t tithes 


thority:of the civil and chefedlcammpe men 
bave: fo: largely refured bur auth ſup) 
ef the * 


principles, both as to titbes and the r 
to 


churches patrimony, that I ſhall any 
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: bay remark, that thoſe learned writers he remits us 


| needs great explication-. For Imo, 


authority of greater men, That to give « civil. right 


bat can be inſtanced of late years. 
and grave aſfemblies of this-chuech 


rer ere ee rere Narr 


1 


to, for proof of che unlawfulneſs of patronages, 
not pita moe diſputanta, ns Fogg vas nos 
Fru, 5 and cherefore his 24 Aſſertion, 923. © Eur. 

what is in itſelf unlawful, cannot be Ia uf d, 
ere 
cebyterians, are 


„ Got tronuge, as defended by 
in —— dinful.” But I: _ ſhewn from the 


is no ſinful thing. a. I have — 2 
ape our, divines have oppos d patronag 
— as founding a right to the Ripend, "bas 


to af 
— 


N the author of Alnare Damaſcenum 
calle by — name of pieni juri: — s but 


— wm far granted DEAE lves 
ar every way, finful and unlawfu 
r 


and he did w 


—— at this * — the church ; and 
to S his good deſign, I have pointed at ſeveral 
inſtances formerly given of as — countenance 4s 
iren by the old 
m the referma- 
tion tothe year 1649 3 only with this difference, That 
our 
mine aro for vindicating, the church from g groſs in- 


or. a betwixt her * — _— 
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author's inſtances are calculated for expoſing, and 
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= rhe Patrons: to preſent: none who are avorſe to ſuch 


their preſentations might be made void. 4. He con- 
d eſcende on ſome inſtances of ſettlements affirmed by 


nn 


( 76. 85 


d preſentations, and ſubmitted to them. 54 6Ybu3 2H 
i Mis Bet three inſtances. (5) do, like his fountains,» 


agree in this common channel, That pre ſentees ac-' 


cept, and church judicatories do not cenſure them for 


it, fince by the ririſb act they can make all preſen- 
tat ions void and null; and gives ſeveral inſtances of 
ſettlemeimts on preſentations affirmed by the church, in- 


ſtead of diſcouraging the accepters. On this I ſhall: 
make the following re marks. 1. That our author 


had done? well to produce one inſtance of a: chriſtian 


ch irchithat ever cenſur'd a man purely for: accepting; 


A preſentation, on ſuppoſition of a call, and other qua- 


Iifications, or any rule, whereby the church of Soo, 
land ſtands obliged to it, beſides our author's opini- 


ons. 2. Granting it to be pbffiblè for all preſentees 


to make void their preſentations by not accepting 
them, yet on ſuppoſition of a free election either made; 
or to be made, and other requiſite conditions; our 


author has not been able with all his, logicks and 


ethicks to prove it ſinful to accept ; and conſequeutly 
the candidate is no great object of diſcipliney Who; in 
ſpite of the free call and ſpiritual claim, does not make 
his own civil right void and null. 3. I cannor con- 
ceive why a prefentee may not claim à privilege of 
gloſſing the act of parliament 1719, in his favours, 


and taking it in the ſame ſenſe in which our author 


*% 


rhis ghürch of Scarland (g), : Tha' to the invaſion of 


+ conſtitution of the church, a pretty hard charge 
„ But 


„ — 


(f) Page 19. c. (g) Page If, I ah 3; 
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But jt has been already noticed that His Inſtances arg? | 


got very"fairtyiropteſelited; and the actdiint he male 


of them, and the arguments founded on them, (pain; 
thall 


equal credit to his veracity and judgnient, 1 


touch at a few particulurs, that we may judge of the, 


reſt thereb . 1. Hen begins with 'the ettlement of 
ne , d aſſerts, That the (averſion: of that 
f | 


that there was a confiderable appearance at the mo- 
derat ion, to the contrary, and à call was found by the 
presbytery, without one contradictory voice of heri- 


tors, elders and heads of families. Phe preſentees 


letter was very modeſt, and carried gn expreſs res 
fereties to the choice of the pariſh” and judgment of 
the church; and tho' it had come under conſideration 
of the' ſynod, as he ſupoſes it did, tis not very pro- 
bable they would have judged it offenfive, or oblig- 
ed him to renounce it, a, he ſays,” they did in anos 
ther caſe (which ie alſo a very wide miſtake} 
in 1726. r HR 103-442 SAHIE 


e. The arab of Olk mb be thinks has made 


too much noiſè to be omitted (, which is à ver 
ſtrong reaſon - why it ſhould have been omitted. 
muſt therefore refer to more authentiek records for an 
impartial view. of that affair, particularly the abſtrac 
'of that proceſ@in the unprinted «Qs ot aſſembliy 1730. 


The accounts our authér has crouded into the com- 


paſs of 4 few lines is à complexion of ſo many ridi- 
'culous and frightful features, that I ohoſe to drawn 
vuil. over it, rather than uffront human nature, by 
_— the imperfections of him that drew it, who 


_ diſcovers the ſame good will to the aſſembly and uni- 


:yerfity, and the ſamo! acqua intance with chriſtianity 
-anT philoſophy. 70/9860 « 28 4465 5 Rp 


-pizco with Old-machar, ſave. that in the former, the 
mer = — general 


*%. 


(b) Page 20. (3) page 20. (0 page % 


pariſh did alwasys appear; which is ſo far true, 


9. The repreſentation of New-machar (E), is of a 
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by. 1 
„ being. (. I indeed e rome chat 45 in 
machar there was 4 call by the majocity, ſo in New. 
mac har I was unanimous cell by: perſons of an 
ranks, which was ſo evident ta af ren I af 
that presbytery, who were N to complain 
it at the general 2 d ahey fo ſo much 
5 their own conduQ] that they ſaw 
9191 2% 


| The affair of crinond (m) i is L well known, 
that the call to the preſent vn allo 
2 What arts were aſed in —— hat 

t, would not be proper t mention 3 — 
need I notice how far the author miſtakes the hiker 


ty of the preſentation, which was intimgte-to- the 


moderator and clerk within fix months after ths 


ene and laid before the presbytery within 
fix months after the publick, Heh ng of the va- 


and- Concuſfion al- 


n both inſtances. The Simo 
—— peculiar to an 


Jedged aro other otnam ts of 
author. that takes, mapy things. at ſecond 
ſhews us, how well he receives the canon la in this 
yon as he: does. allo in the matter of tithes, the 
e thinks it a crime in otherstto admit of it an any 


| head. | ſhall only remark;:upon this inſtanee, the 


court that execute the ſentence (which he mentions 
in other caſes). is here called a darling court of cor- 


_ paſpondents 3 and this being the ſame court, which 


a certain curious antiquary, in one of his moſt — 
Performances now in print, has found in the 
deſtament, as. 2: conjung meating. daing 1 ee 


thing, 


mr 
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that of Qyne, which he — + 


hand ; and 
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15 fr mutual edification; - writ tows of tra 


— 


e ſoin'd with ſore member of pril 


| Hhene' #0 our 2 fe 
| in A who bad de ge vi 


K 
- witch dur author finds here doing ſome 
iy his opinion, vis. executing the reſolves c 


8 


thi 5 
85 n judieatories in fettlidy. worth presby- 
e ai, it may net be Anil . 


cheir original charter, and diſmiſs them, fir a few 


19 
. I would ask om for bat euck de. # ves thold 
eee 


executing the commands of fuperior c this riew 
title, if it be not OT B, and eſpecially 
thoſe members, who Had not fo much öf ne N 


xefiftence,: as to tefule ohedienee to her 


while ſome of her Pregna ant ehildten, big l 221 


for- her intereſt, ley 


groaning under the piffive obl1?- 
jtions of ' non- 


tence; (to uſe ohr author 


obey her commands? 1 


gz? Whether might not this feds to 4 clffical 
| E a court that * is cenfjire mort 
vera? offetst — K Rick aber eh 


LidalFrodhic Rim to confielt” His friend ber co), 
cis them a combination” 11 8 "arches ecjereſponith 


and tranfient correſpondencies, the'Fkeft thing to © 
durling court'T en imupine ; ard enplxin a 
mrany-curfour things as/ to che fext K radica?- 6 ge 
whiet fills not whiz the compaſs of qr renizrky, 
Bet Þ uſt rranſctid©one paſſage, Ne = 
ere 


| evtttrent of ſynods' güte 
ner g 'h anſwer to dne of chen. 
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1 
ci ale negotium er fecreto. * del ſnods execut. 
14 meas me ne, — _ digit graf 
aum um ſed- delegatzonen han PIs 
375 y this. Fu 305 court will e with red or, 
eh ad mutt ; loſe e — * 
3010 


=p — a gs in ho 
, ome. not being: members of t 
refore I ask. lib 03 tf © 417 312 
= t authority. is, the, pariſh. of Crz an | 
ubjeRted * e quriſdiction the preabytery, of. Deer. 
rather than, to any other 2, Is it not, by the authority 
of the church, e which: allo. r 
che preciſe number of miniſters, wh —— 
that court au nf may not the . increaſe, 
or dimini em pro re gata, and give commiſſion, 
to members of other preshyteries to join with them . 
in the exerciſe; of diſcipline, eially in caſes of 

non:obedicn ce byſthe 12 , of the claſs 2: Or hall | 
| we. think this In her —— 
as not ta hare power = ET lves in exe-, 
Fution, without, the CALCUIFaRCE of: the majority of & 
£laifical. Prot? 253 713 B. 7 
122 br Have ry „ E! aſſemb emblies, ; 
as much auth Yity over the claſſical presbyteries, as 
they laſt have: over. the congregatignsl, if not more a 

Mr. Voet's been D "Poreſtue- eſt in ſynedre ro 
85 W Paroc hialibus); originaliter in Gl 
£9 ſpnodzs executive, But I'm afraid our author 

that learned man may not agree ſo well on this head, 
as he thinks they do in patronages; for he rec kons 
the inſtitution of clafiical presbyteries, and the tole, 
ration of pa tronages both to be mutable (9): 5 and tq 


This neon, *If claſſes have a coercive. 1, 


— it 28 3 1 
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| Anſwers, They have, but that it is derived, net 9 
_ [tadical.' So that on this learned author's hypathefiss © 


dur darling court will haye a good deal to ſay; and 
he was ſq 3 8 — a8 ſome now a · days do: 


| That nothing can be done, but by the presbytery of 


e bounds, 4s to ordination and admitfion, that 


be inſtances ſome reformed churches that ma- 
_ aged their whole diſcipline without them by an- 


nual ſynods... And the church of Scotland, ſor up 


wards of twenty years after the reformation, without 
_ _claſlical presbyteries, and ſeveral. foreign churches 


before the inſtitution of claſſes or colloquies : So that 
our darling court will derive its pedigree from better 
1 — —— than the correſpondeneies, alluded to by 
the diſtinct, judicious, and grave author of a ſer- 
mon lately printed. And confidering its being coun- 


ſettling presbyterian mtniſters, it might have been 
8 to meet with mare regard from the pulpit 
and preſs, with thoſe who call themſelves presbyte- 
rians, and promi le never to turn Jacobite r. But be- 
fore I diſmiſe the affair of Crimond, I adviſe our au- 
thor to review the canon law, and he will find other 
accounts. of Simomy, than that which puts it in 
any man's power to make his neighbour guiley of it, 
without the knowledge or eonſant of the guilty per- 
ſon. Simonia 4 canoniſtis; deins tur ſtudieſa wolun- 
#45 emends vel vendends, aliguod ſPiratuale vel ſpi. 


tenanced by the ri Pig and employed in 


vituali annerum, ſays a learned author (T). 


now I arrive at the laft inſtance 
4 The fourth inſtance of active countenance to 
preſentations, he reckons this (/), 222. * To think 
it criminal to confute the patron's right, &c.” Tis 
hard to conceive how a thought can give active counte- 
nance; but I think this Inſtance not worth'confutation z 


counte- 


and all itimports, is, That 2 perſons give ſuch active 
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fy "<counterance to them, as to think it prudent on pub- 
[ Lick" occaſions to ſay very little of them. And I will 
Alert, without derogation to any presbytery, that ſuch 
11 A queſtion in terms was never propoſed before his | 
i  "Inffance in this church; cho now I hear 'tis becoming 
| "faſhionable, and another presbytery has imitated ſo 

laudable a copy. But I'm weary of purſuing theſe 
lamentable inſtances, and dare confidently aver, that 

y dur author's confiderations are the moſt lamentable 

| inſtance of prudence, policy and principles of any 

that has yet been produced. I conclude with a few 
ſentences of a learned and reverend member of this 
church. © Since we are a church eſtabliſhed, not upon 

< Utopian and chimerical principles, but founded 
upon ftanting laws; and ſince we accepted of a 
„ ſhare in the government of that eſtabliſhed church, 

* and of other advantages enjoy'd by theſe laws; 

Let us act as perſons who think the eſtabliſhment 

< as it ſtands a conſiderable favour, notwithſtanding 
< ſome things we could wiſh to have rectified, ex- 

„ cept we judge theſe grievances do ovegballance the 

< advantages we enjoy. In which caſe it is certain- 

ly our duty to renounce all the advantages of the 
* legal ſettlement, and betake ourſelves to the more 

< eligible ſcheme of our own imagination, as ſome 

< of our brethren in Angus have done, who have 
< ated a more honeſt part than thoſe who accept 
* greedily of all the advantages, but will ſubmit to 
% none of the inconveniencies of the eſtabliſhment.” 
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